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UNCLE SAM'S “BARKIES”’ 


A gull’s-eye view of the 16-inch guns of the U.S.S. Texas as 
the flagship of the fleet passed under the Brooklyn bridge. 
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Ir Now looks as if the whole world lost the World war. 


Rome is still the “eternal city” if you mean the city 
of eternal row. 


GRADUATING from college merely took the L off of 
LEARN for many. 


AND before the summer is over many graduates may be 
trying to make sandwiches with their sheepskins. 





WE pon’r know what the wild waves are saying but we 
do know what some people have been saying about the heat 
waves. 


S1aM isn’t the only country whose king has had his eyes 
opened lately. 


Topay a house divided against itself goes to the moun- 
tains and the seashore at the same time. 


Now if our automobile dealer would give us a one year 
moratorium we could meet the payments on our radio. 


A “Nnosopy” is a man who hasn’t been called upon to 
explain the depression. 


Topay the average white collar worker is wondering 
where his next white collar is coming from. 


SWEEPSTAKES NUISANCE 


VERY intelligent citizen will approve the radical meas- 
ures announced by the Post Office Department to curb 
the rapidly expanding sale of foreign sweepstakes tickets 
in the United States. Prime Minister MacDonald re- 
cently called the business “robbery” and declared it “a re- 
flection on the strength of mind of a majority of the people 
that millions of dollars are devoted to this form of gam- 
bling.” It is much more such a reflection in this country 
where the thing is illegal, where no taxes are paid on it 
and where the benefiting hospitals are not located. Occa- 
sionally the newspapers play up the fact that some Amer- 
ican has won half a million dollars on a sweepstakes ticket 
on a British horse race, and the imaginations of thousands 
of others are fired. But there is little publicity of the fact 
that several million dollars are paid in for every half-million 
collected. It means a decided financial loss to Americans 
besides the moral depravity the sneaking methods foster. 
If lotteries were good for a country Turkey and Spain, for 
instance, should be the most flourishing countries on the 
globe. 


PresiDENT Hoover recently said, “stop being the hole 
in the doughnut.” Yet the whole thing is a doughnut 
wouldn’t be a doughnut without the hole. 
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PROGRESSIVE? 

E VERY time a list of Progressive presidential possibilities 

is made up the name of Governor Pinchot of Pennsy|. 
vania figures on it prominently. He has made a reputation 
for fighting for the good of the big crowd, of the crea: 
but leaderless majority, against the schemes and plans of 
special interests who would impose their will upon, make 
their profit from, the common herd. In other words, he 
las been very progressive. Yet Governor Pinchot was 
active in defending and maintaining the state Blue Lay 
of 1794. To make it more serious he opposed the bil! 
passed by the lower house which would have given cities 
and towns the right to vote on and decide their own Sunday 
freedom. It was evident that a majority of commoners 
wanted freedom from these musty old inhibitory laws, but 
the governor sided with the minority. Can a man be 
progressive and at the same time cling to blue laws more 


than 100 years old. 


Tuar« idea of making Fords out of vegetables is nothiny 
new. We've been getting vegetables in tin cans for years. 


GOOD BOOKS 


ISS AGNES REPPLIER, well known writer, stated 

that in the time of Louis XIV only 70 books were 
published in France in a given year. Now that 11,000 
books are produced a year in the same country a large pro- 
portion of the 70 of Louis’s time are still read. They are 
holding their own not only in France but abroad. How 
many of the present thousands of books a year will be read 
200 years from now? It would be hard to select any which 
one would expect to survive—survive in the sense of stil! 
being published, sold and read. Our authors hardly write 
with the expectation of producing enduring literature. Our 
system does not favor it. Geniuses are few at best, but 
when one appears these days and rings the bell with the 
public he is at once signed up in advance by the magazines 
and feature services and thereafter constantly urged and 
bribed to pour out an uninterrupted stream of writings. 
Stuff of lasting value is not produced under such circum- 
stances. 


BEACH pajamas are all the rage at the beaches but it is 
a cinch that they do more posing than dozing in them. 


FORD THE FARMER 


GRICULTURE will welcome the invasion of its field 
by Henry Ford the auto magnate. Long have big 


the light remark that all the farmers need is the applica- 
tion of modern, efficient business methods. At the same 
time such men have avoided agriculture. They have seen 
better money elsewhere. A number of prominent public 
men talk occasionally about their farms, but they usually 
admit that it takes a part of their salaries to keep the farms 
going. Long has the country waited and hoped to see 
some of these big wizards of finance and organization turn 
their attention to agriculture. It is hoped that they wi! 
finally show how farming can be done on a real business 
meaning profitable—basis. If they fail in that, as they 
probably will, they may at least succeed in learning wa! 
is wrong with agriculture and in that way create some 
sympathy for farmers among these smug, superior mone) 
magnates. So good luck to you, Mr. Ford. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 








HERE used to be 
worry over the 
encroachments 
on states’ rights by the 
national government. That is now 
practically over, and the states have 
almost ceased to squirm. After usurp- 
ing state functions the next phase is 
assumption by the general govern- 


ment of the rights, privileges and 
duties Of individuals. That is pa- 


ernalism, and from the four quarters 
of our great country come repeated 
warnings by sober observers that our 
gvernment is rapidly rushing into 
paternalism. Speaking of paternalism 
Mr. Noah Webster says it is “care or 
control of the governed by a ruler or 
government, of employee by employer, 
or the like, of a similar character to 
that existing in case of a father and 
his dependent children.” 

Now nobody advocates, argues or 
stands for paternalism in government 
—any more than people would support 
the idea of begging, or of immorality— 
but increasing numbers are drifting 
into it as “the easiest way.” But while 
nobody is willing to go the whole hog 
for paternalism, even in times of hard- 
ship and suffering, many there are 
who are calling for it in part—the 
part by which they as individuals, or 
classes, would profit. 

Groups, organizations and individ- 
uals in alarmingly growing numbers 
are seeking hand-outs or direct aid 


from the federal treasury, usually 
through + congressmen whose first 


thought and prime interest are in their 
wn reelection. Examples are too nu- 
merous to catalogue. The National 
(range favors a distribution of a por- 
lion of the federal income among the 
states “on the basis of school require- 
ments or some other similarly equit- 
able basis”; the American Library As- 
sociation asks $100,000,000 to aid rural 
ibraries; Senator Couzens and others 
plan to ask for federal contribution to 
states which provide for old-age pen- 


‘ions; similar demands have been 
made for bank deposit guarantees; 
politically controlled rural credit 


sstablishments; state owned and op- 
trated cement plants; state accident 
Insurance, unemployment insurance 
ind even dog-bite insurance. 

Most serious of all, because of their 
immense extent and possibilities for 
harm, are demands by veterans and 
pliant politicians of constantly in- 
‘reasing contributions to war veter- 
‘ns, and the call for a dole for every 
Person in need. Among the hundreds 
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Increasing Numbers Knock at Door of Public Treasury 
Ready to Barter Character and Independence for Cash 
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Driver Slower, or 


of relief pleas constantly addressed to 
the public purse these two alone, with 
the natural momentum gathered with 
progress are sufficient to wreck the 
government’s finance and the govern- 
ment. 

With respect to veterans’ aid no 
honest citizen would hold back a 
nickel of what is being paid in the 
case of those killed or maimed in the 
country’s service. They are direct and 
distinct obligations on the government 
for which they sacrificed themselves. 
But when a $10,000-a-year government 
employee draws $150 a month “dis- 
ability” pay for having contracted a 
slight case of bronchitis in an Amer- 
ican camp it is seen what politics can 
do. In the middle of June Veterans’ 
Administrator Hines revealed that 
more than $1,136,000,000 had been paid 
out in loans on adjusted service cer- 
tificates—roughly equivalent to the 
government deficit. In an address at 
about the same date J. O. Roberts, as- 
sistant to the administrator, said that 
$3,000,000 was being paid out to vet- 
erans every day, and he added things 
had reached the point where further 
legislation (already planned) would 
make it “questionable whether the 
American people will be able to pay 
the bill.” General Hines, too, pointed 
out that $5,000,000,000 had been ex- 
pended for World war veterans, and 
estimated that at the present rate of in- 
crease expenditures by 1950 will have 
exceeded the cost of the American par- 
ticipation in the war. With annual 
expenditures for veterans’ relief, be- 
sides bontts loans now exceeding $700,- 
000,000, General Hines has frequently 


Rapid Growth of Government Paternalism 


warned against further 
expansions of this 
kind. “Veterans must 
manifest a peace-time 
patriotism in connection with future 
demands comparable to that which 
brought them honor in the war,” he 
counseled. 

But that is not the way veterans’ 
organizations work, though they may 
declare in their constitutions that they 
are “absolutely non-political.” They 
may start out with only altruistic ob- 
jects in view, but they soon settle into 
the routine of getting more and more 
for the members—from the govern- 
ment, of course. When officials hesi- 
tate they soon feel pressure. The 
American Legion in convention last 
November decided not to ask the gov- 
ernment for more money, but late in 
January the executive committee de- 
cided to ask after all, and in less than 
a month the bonus bill was a law—in 
spite of the President’s veto. Marcus 
Duffield in the Forum quoted one 
legion commander as saying: “The G. 
A. R. dominated the United States for 
years after the Civil war, although it 
had a membership of but 20,000. What 
an opportunity for the legion!” It is 
freely predicted at Washington that 
the legion will dominate the govern- 
ment in 10 years—that it will no 
longer be a question of what the na- 
tion will do with its returned soldiers, 
but what they will do with the nation. 


Answering these remarks in the 
same magazine Representative Ham- 


ilton Fish, himself a legionnaire, de- 
clared the legion has far less influence 
than the old G,. A. R. in the days of the 
big pension scandals, and that it really 
has not made itself felt politically as 
it should have. But he admits that the 


legion jammed through the Reserve 
Oflicers Retirement Act, which even 


he disapproves—partly at least—and 
he is a little impatient with it for the 
indifference it showed toward the 
great “red menace” in which he spe- 
cializes. But he said, significantly: 
“What the legion thinks today should 
be welcomed and followed by the 
American people.” 

Every “bloc” in Congress is for the 
purpose of extracting money from the 
federal treasury for some special pur- 


pose. If a strong “dole bloc” is formed 
—at least one senator has come oui 


for it—the watch dogs of the Treasury 
might as well give up. The dole sys- 
tem without politics would simply 
mean ruin before any great lapse of 
time. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 





SHIPPERS LAMENT 
HE Leviathan, the George Wash- 
ington and the Republic are 
great ships but they have not 
been making any money. In fact losses 
from running these ocean greyhounds 
and nine others taken from the gov- 
ernment have been so great that the 
United States Lines asked the United 
States Shipping Board to take them 
back, and let the company operate 
them on the “lump sum” basis—the 
government paying the company for 
its services, costs and risks. The Mun- 
son interests, operating in the inter- 
coastal and Caribbean trade, and the 
Dollar Lines also asked the Shipping 
Board to help tide them over the de- 
pression. The Shipping Board replied 
that aid would be extended “under 
the broad power granted to the board,” 
but details of help were not revealed. 
The United States Lines still owe the 
board more than $11,000,000 for ves- 
sels purchased, and are soon to re- 
ceive construction loans on two fine 
liners now being built for the com- 
pany in furthering the board’s pro- 
gram of building up a privately-own- 
ed merchant marine. European ship- 
ping companies have also been hard 
hit by the depression, and new ship 
construction is less than for several 
years. 


THE DEFICIT 


For the first time in more than a 
decade Uncle Sam closed the fiscal 
year in the red—to the tune of $903,- 
000,000 as compared with a surplus 
of $184,000,000 in 1930. And that was 
a much better showing than was ex- 
pected, for back in the middle of June 
the deficit was more than a billion. 
Payments on second quarter tax in- 
stallments helped out, though they 
were far below previous years. In 
the last fiscal year the government 
took in, roughly. $3,300,000,000 and 
spent $4,170,000,000. There remained 
cash in the Treasury of about $500,- 
000,000. 





WICKERSHAM’S WORK DONE 


Without a shout or even an audible 
groan the Wickersham commission 
finished its 25 months of study on law 
observance and enforcement, turned 
over its last 10 reports to the admin- 
istration and its 11 members quietly 
departed one by one. Four other re- 
ports had already been published. A 
sort of 15th report in the nature of 
“here’s what we’ve done” will be pre- 
pared by Chairman Wickersham alone, 
in spite of the commission’s offices 
being closed and the $20,000 left of 
the $500,000 appropriation having been 
returned to the Treasury. He will use 
a temporary office near (maybe in) 
the White House for his valedictory, 
but it was not revealed who would 
bear the expenses. In the 14 reports 
to be published, covering police, pris- 


ons, probation, parole, crime among 
various classes of the population and 
other subjects, the one on deportation 
of aliens is expected to start the big- 
gest discussion. It was learned that 
Secretary of Labor Doak protested 
against it. 


CHURCH AND MOVIES 

One of the objects of “Czar” Will 
Hays of the movies has been to secure 
the moral support and friendship of 
church organizations, but a _ report 
from the Federal Council of Churches, 
prepared by its Department of Re- 
search and Education, makes it appear 
that he perhaps went too far in his 
efforts. The report reveals that the 
Hays organization paid “expenses or 
honoraria” to many members of the 
council’s staff for addresses and other 
services—an example of “the vague 
and indefinite ethics of the business 
community.” The movie industry was 
criticized for the system of block 
booking, which keeps theater owners 
from rejecting undesirable pictures; 
for advertising which is “an affront 
to decency and taste,” and for not giv- 
ing Protestant churches better means 
for registering advance approval or 
disapproval of pictures. Mr. Hays’s 
popular title of “czar” was ridiculed 
as out of proportion to his power in 
the industry. 

Mr. Hays struck back with spirit, de- 
fending pay to church council officials 
on the ground that they were helping 
build up a better taste in movies by 
educating the public. He cited the 
case of Reverend George R. Andrews, 








—Los Angeles Times 


Two Pulpits 


chairman of the council committee on 
church drama, as an example of at- 
tempts to hold up the movie producers. 
He quoted a letter in which Mr. An- 
drews asked for 1 per cent of the re- 
ceipts from the picture “King of 
Kings,” and that in case of his separa- 
tion from the council that the money 
be paid to him personally. He said 
that when the demands wef refused 
Mr. Andrews conducted a campaign of 
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charges against the movie industry. 
The clergyman answered that he }),q 
furnished the material on which {he 
picture was based, but that “}.,\< 
double-crossed us and defeated (yp 
plan to make it and its revenue serpy. 
the churches.” Carl E. Milliken, sec. 
retary of the Hays organization. pe- 
signed from the administrative ¢ oy). 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches after the dispute. 


A RADIO RACKET 


The Radio Commission’s vacation 
of two months will probably be troy- 
bled with unpleasant dreams, or sleep- 
lessness, because of the harsh criti- 
cism and even threats uttered over 
their last big decision. By three to 
two the commission decided to renew 
the 1,409 licenses of the four subsidi- 
aries of the Radio Corporation, jn 
spite of the decision of the Delaware 
federal court that the corporation’s 
sales contracts for radio tubes violat- 
ed antitrust laws. Section 13 of the 
radio act provides for revocation of 
licenses in case of companies “finally 
adjudged guilty” of attempting to 
create a monopoly, but after the Su- 
preme Court refused to review the 
case the commission decided that “no 
question of a monopoly in radio com- 
munication was involved.” The secre- 
tary of the Radio Protective League 
called the decision “an insult to the 
intelligence of Congress,” and an- 
nounced that he would take up the mat- 
ter with that body. Senator Dill of 
Washington, coauthor of the radio act, 
said the decision was “extremely dis- 
couraging” in view of the clear pro- 
vision of the law. It was also announc- 
ed that the case will be again brought 
before the commission for a hearing 
to determine whether it is in the pub- 
lic interest to renew the licenses of 
the “radio trust.” 


A BEAR HUNT 


The malicious “bears” of Wall Street 
felt a new outburst of popular indigna- 
tion and hostility directed at them 
following a reference to their activily 
by President Hoover. In his speech 
at Indianapolis the President charged 
that “small groups in the business 
world make their contribution to dis- 
tress by raids on our markets with the 
purpose to profit from depreciation 
of securities and commodities.” There 
were plenty of attacks on these “sharp- 
shooters” and “guerillas” of the stock 
exchange by members of the last Con- 
gress, but nothing was done about it. 
The New York Stock Exchange itself 
took action after the depression of 
securities all winter and spring had 
been carried on by these bands of mar- 
ket raiders, and the names of “short” 
sellers with their commitment were 
required every day. That checked 
them temporarily. Representative 
Sabath of Illinois announced that h 
was going to present a bill to impos 
a heavy tax on short sales. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that the privilege of 
selling stocks which are not owned by 
the sellers should be stopped.” There 
was a congressional investigation of 


the subject in 1913 by the Pujo com: J 
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mittee which reported, in effect, that 
speculation for the fall of prices was 
on a par with speculation for the rise. 


BUSINESS AND JOBS 


Because of the summer “dull sea- 
son” unemployment increased 150,000 
in June, bringing the figure back to 
the March level of 5,300,000, according 
fo an estimate issued by President 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. Among the 
new plans offered 
for the aid of in- 
dustry were those 
of the United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce recom- 
mending higher 
railroad rates, pre- 
yention of “short 
selling” of securi- 
ties, and spread of 
available work 
among the largest 
possible number ot 
workers. The Post Office received a 
letter bearing a dollar stamp from a 
sympathetic citizen who suggested that 
everybody write a “prosperity letter” 
bearing a dollar stamp. Secretary 
Lamont of the Commerce Department 
in a radio speech told business men 
to solve their own problems, declar- 
ing chief reliance must be on “indi- 
vidual initiative,” and that “the gov- 
ernment can help industry to help it- 
self but business must be its own phy- 
sician.” A contrary attitude was taken 
by Professor Dewey and his People’s 
Lobby in gathering some 1,200 names 
lo a petition for an extra session of 
Congress to enact unemployment re- 
lief, by appropriating at least $3,000,- 
000,000 for public works and $250,000,- 
000 for “direct relief.” 


Lamont 


A WHEAT DECISION 


With a bumper wheat crop gar- 
nered in the Southwest and West such 
an agitation rose in that region for 
keeping the Farm Board’s 200,000,- 
00 bushels off the market that West- 
ern senators and Vice President Cur- 
tis took the plea directly to the White 
House. President Hoover suggested 
that in view of the “unusual condi- 
tions” the board might adopt a more 
definite policy of disposing of its 
stocks. After a White House confer- 
ence Chairman Stone announced that 
the board would limit its sales during 
the present fiscal year to “a cumula- 
live maximum” of 5,000,000 bushels a 
month—or 60,000,000 bushels for the 
year—exclusive of sales to foreign 
governments. Mr. Stone insisted that 
he board was not yielding to politi- 
cal pressure, and he accompanied his 
announcement with another warning 
hat restricted production offers the 
wheat growers their only hope. Sec- 
relary Hyde of the Agriculture De- 
artment, looking over the Kansas 
lields, expressed the opinion that 
world production this year will be 
350,000,000 bushels short of 1930. 


ee 





Even though it’s not possible to fool all 
the people all the time, someone is al- 
ways trying. 


Around World in Eight Days 


Wiley Post and Harold Gatty Clip 12 Days From World Record 
as They Hurriedly Encircle Globe in Their Monoplane 


was the bold dream of a ro- 

mancer; around the world in 
eight days (plus 15 hours and 51 min- 
utes) was the actual accomplishment 
of two air-minded gentlemen, Wiley 
Post and Harold Gatty. 

The flying was done in the “Winnie 
Mae,” a monoplane named for the 
daughter of F. C. Hall, wealthy Okla- 
homa oil man who backed the enter- 
prise. Post, a one-eyed Oklahoma 
veteran of seven years of flying ex- 
perience, was the pilot. Gatty, Aus- 
tralian-born, but now of California, 
was the navigator. He was trained in 
the navy, is the author of textbooks 


\ ROUND the world in 80 days 





GLOBE GIRDLERS 

NAME Nation Year Days Hrs 

Post-Gatty U.S. 1931 8 16 
Graf Zeppelin.. Ger. 1929 20 
Mears-Collyer.. U.S. 1928 23 
Evans-Wells... U.S. 1926 28 
World Flyers.. U.S. 1924 15 
ey U.S. 1913 3 
Jaeger-Schmidt. Fr. 1911 39 
Campbell 1907 40 
Frederick .S. 1903 54 
Fitzmorris..... U.S. 1901 60 
Stiegler 1900 63 
1890 67 
1889 72 

1577-80 3 yrs. 

Del Cano....... Port. 1519-223 yrs. 


On Del Cano’s voyage Magellan was killed. 
Though actual fiying time of American 
army world flyers, in 1924, was slightly more 
than 15 days it took them 175 days to make 





the circuit. 
Jules Verne’s novel, ‘‘Around the World 
in 80 Days,”’ was a fictitious story published 








in 1872. 





on navigation, and it was his unerring 
eye that directed the Winnie Mae 
across the Northern Atlantic, over 
England, Germany, Russia, thence 
across the Northern Pacific to Alaska 
and back over Canada to New York. 
Gatty made his first attempt to span 
the Pacific last year, starting from 
Japan with Harold Bromley, but was 
forced back by mechanical trouble 
after flying 1,200 miles. 

The longest and most notable jump 
of the Winnie Mae was from Khaba- 
rovsk, Siberia, to Solomon, Alaska, 
2,500 miles, but the flyers’ chief trouble 
was met at Blagoveschensk, Siberia, 
when their plane became bogged in the 
soft mud of the landing field. Instead 
of getting needed rest the men worked 
all night with teams of horses, and 
finally with an American tractor, in 
getting the plane out, losing 14% hours 
in that way. But a day was gained in 
crossing the International Date Line. 
Having left Khabarovsk at 5 P. M. Mon- 
day they flew all day and landed in 
Alaska at 2:45 P. M., the same day. 
At Solomon a second mishap occurred, 
Gatty’s shoulder being struck by the 
propeller as he was starting the engine, 
but he was not seriously hurt. 

The men were enthusiastic over the 
cordiality of their treatment in Rus- 


sia, as everywhere else, but were glad 
to get back where they did not have 
to eat “black bread.” Of the strain 
they complained only of a little stif- 
fening of the muscles. The reception 
at New York, where their wives and 
their backer awaited them, was tumul- 
tuous, and they were further greeted 
with an invitation from President Hoo- 
ver to come to the White House. 


eee 


THE MUZZLED PRESS 

Each of us has some certain word 
or words that we love best to hate 
most. Should we list our lexical dis- 
likes the task would prove one thing 
—that particular words create an ad- 
verse reaction because of their asso- 
ciation with something distasteful, 
feared or abhorrent. Such a sugges- 
tion lifts its ugly head when we Amer- 
icans hear the word “censorship.” It 
is especially repellent to the 4,727,988 
boys who participated in the World 
war. They had reason to know. 
Though attempted in the United States, 
censorship has not “clicked.” It was 
wished upon the movies—and bad pic- 
tures made worse; foisted upon the 
legitimate, and the poor distraught 
managers couldn’t sell tickets—fast 
enough. They tried it on our girls’ 
bathing scanties—and now one can 
scarcely see what they’re wearing. But 
the most hateful, most to be feared 
form of censorship, is that of the press. 
No American will stand for that and 
not even a “bluenose” dare mention 
it—much; nor has it dared to show 
its poison fangs throughout the 227 
years we have printed newspapers. 
And yet it is tolerated by Spain, China, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Poland, Turkey, 
Albania, Rumania, Lithuania, French 
Syria, Russia (of course) and at its 
worst, under Mussolini, in Italy. 
Periodically it is enforced in South 
American countries during revolu- 
tions, but is as often ricocheted on the 
next turn. In all, according to a Ge- 
neva correspondent, there are in the 
universe 700,000,000 people living un- 
der censorship of the press. The next 
time you buy a newspaper, thank God 
that you live in the good old U. S. A. 


———__—>o———___—— 


A BIG CITY DEFINED 

A big city is a place— 

Where they have to sift things to the 
top in order to get to the bottom. 

Where a widow has to depend on bond 
salesmen and brokers for advice about 
investing her insurance. 

Where folks go to the zoo to see what a 
cow looks like. 

Where a stranger can always locate a 
restaurant by following a dyspeptic look- 
ing individual, 

Where the sound of a blowout makes 
people buckle instead of chuckle. 

Where white-collar workers watch the 
clock on Saturdays until it is time to 
leave for the week-end in the hick town. 











FROM OTHER LANDS 





DRAFT OF CONSTITUTION 


The government of Spain received 
from a special commission the draft 
for a republican constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the new constituent assembly 
as a basis for forming a new system 
of government. The draft, with Cata- 
lonia in mind, provides that regions 
may have autonomous rights without 
making it necessary for all of Spain 
to be a federal state. A national leg- 
islature consisting of a congress of 
deputies, elected by universal suffrage, 
and a senate, elected by various indus- 
trial, cultural and educational groups, 
is to be the governing body of the na- 
tion. The president, whose term will 
be six years, is to be elected by both 
houses of the legislature sitting to- 
gether. It is obvious that the French 
government afforded the _ principal 
mode! in forming the draft. 


BERLIN CONSULATE STONED 


The American consulate in Berlin 
was stoned by a riotous band of young 
communists as a “protest” against the 
execution of several negroes in Ala- 
bama who were convicted of assault- 
ing white girls. George S. Messer- 
smith, consul general, stated that the 
attack upon the building housing the 
consulate was related to similar at- 
tacks on other American consulates in 
Europe. “For days,” he said, “we re- 
ceived threatening letters about the 
execution of colored people from 
young fellows whose messages clearly 
showed they didn’t know what it was 
all about.” 


DEATH PENALTY RESTORED 


The death penalty for murder was 
restored in Italy when the new Fas- 
cist penal code went into effect. Italy 
was the first European country to 
abolish the death penalty for murder 
and since 1890 that penalty has not 
been imposed except for high political 
crimes, the highest penalty for other 
crimes being life imprisonment. 


GUAYAQUIL SLIGHTED 


The foreign minister of Ecuador was 
petitioned by the inhabitants of Guay- 
aquil to protest against the classifica- 
tion of their city by the United States 
among the unhealthful ports listed for 
consular pensions. According to the 
petition, Guayaquil and the vicinity 
have been free from yellow fever since 


the eradication of that disease in 1918 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
many other plagues, once common, 
have disappeared in the last year as 
the result of determined medical and 
health efforts. 


MT. KAMET SCALED 


On June 21 a British expedition 
headed by Frank S. Smythe succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Mt. Kamet, 
highest peak ever reached by man. Mt. 
Kamet, which has an altitude of 25,447 
feet, is surpassed in height by only 
five peaks, all in the Himalayas. 


WOULD HONOR HOOVER 


Heinrich Sahm, the seven-foot lord 
mayor of Berlin, was cheered wildly 
when in a speech he proposed Presi- 
dent Hoover as the “whole world’s 
choice for the Nobel Peace Prize.” The 
American statesman, declared Sahm, 
is a candidate “without competition” 
for the award. “His action for a war 
debts moratorium means more for the 
reconciliation of the world and for 
real peace than anything done in the 
last decade.” 


WOULD REGISTER ALIENS 


Senator Pierre Casgrain introduced 
a bill in the Canadian senate intended 
to protect the Dominion against for- 
eign communists and Soviet agents. 
It provides that every alien in Canada 
must be registered and given an iden- 
tification card. The principal oppo- 
sition to the bill came from those who 
insist that Americans be excepted. The 
United States, they declared, would 
retaliate on Canadians living south of 
the international boundary. 


ACADEMY OF WINE 


Leon Daudet, son of the great French 
novelist and leader of the present-day 
royalists in France, published an ar- 
ticle in L’Action Francaise in which 
he seriously proposed a French Acad- 
emy of Wine “to place the fruit of the 
vine upon the high intellectual level 
where it belongs.” The 400th anniver- 
sary of the publication of “Pantagruel” 
by Francois Rabelais, who immorta- 
lized wine, would be a proper time for 
such a step, declared Daudet. The 
article condemned the “cocktail ma- 
nia” and praised “the second blood of 
Frenchmen.” “Alcoholics do not drink 
wine and no true friend of wine can 
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‘to the air. 
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gaze upon a cocktail without a feeliy, 
of horror. Finally, there is no goo;| 
health without good cooking and ), 
good cooking without good wine.” 


MACDONALD LIKES AIR 


Prime Minister MacDonald likes f]\ 
ing and he believes that the time 
not far distant when we will all tak, 
“Some of my Calvinist; 
friends,” he declared in a speech jy 
London, “have passed resolutions say 
ing it was wrong for me to take th 
risk of flying, but I have been in train 
and automobiles which were near|\ 
wrecked and I tell you it’s just as sat 
to travel by air as by train. Our paths 
will soon. be in the air altogether anid 
air routes will link all our dominions.” 


BRUSSELS RECEIVES OFFER 


George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y., 
offered the city of Brussels, Belgium, 
the sum of $1,000,000 for the erection 
of a great dental institution on condi 
tion that the city raise an equal amount 
for the project. Similar donations 
have been made to London, Paris and 
Berlin. 


GANDHI ON PROHIBITION 


Mahatma Gandhi, who admitted that 
though he does not drink himself he 
often administered intoxicants to 
weary marchers in South Africa, de- 
clared that in his opinion prohibition 
would not be very successful in In- 
dia unless the people deserted the fac- 
tory system and turned to home in- 
dustries. “Men who are made to 
work like beasts,” the holy man as- 
serted, “require liquor, but those 
working in the peaceful atmosphere 
of their homes could easily abandon 
drink if rural industries like spinning, 
weaving, dairy-making, shoe-making 
and such were revived.” 


MILL GRINDS ON 

When Manuel Carpio retired as 
judge of the famous divorce court at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, he stated that lh: 
had granted an average of 365 divorce: 
a year all the time he sat on the court 
and that 300 of these were granted to 
Americans. Governor Vicent Cacipal 
of the state of Morelos says that th: 
installation of a new judge preceded 
a moralization of the court. “There 
are lots of inconveniences connected 
with it and we are going to iron them 
out. As far as easy divorces are con- 
cerned, there won’t be any changes. 
They will be just as easy to get as 
now. We believe in easy divorces 
here. It isn’t a question of making 
money, for the state has balanced its 
budget. But we think that.people wl 


Photo taken from the drawing by Julie Flegenheimer, showing the “Palais des Nations,” the five-million dollar home of the League of 
Nations at Geneva as it will look when completed. 
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have no reason to live together should 
be parted without going through all 
the difficulties put in their way in 
other places.” 


ITALY PROCLAIMS MORATORIUM 


Italy decided to put the Hoover mor- 
atorium proposal into effect imme- 
diately so far as it was within her 
power. Foreign Minister Grandi noti- 
fied Italy’s debtor nations—Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria—that 
reparation payments were suspended 
for one year, and at the same time the 
United States and Great Britain were 
informed that Italy stood ready to 
meet her war debts in case the Hoover 
proposal was not accepted by France. 
it was intimated at Rome that Italy 
was perfectly willing to make the plan 
partially effective for the entire year 
even if France did not participate. 


BRAWL IN PARLIAMENT 


A scene of unparalleled disorder took 
place in the British House of Com- 
mons when a group of left-wing Lab- 
orites attempted to protect a member 
by kicking and striking attendants who 
attempted to remove him from the 
House. John McGovern, a _ radical 
member from Glasgow, voiced a noisy 
defiance after the speaker replied to 
one of his questions. The Glasgow 
member took no notice of the speaker’s 
request that he withdraw, whereupon 
the sergeant of arms was asked to re- 
move him. A free for all scuffle fol- 
lowed, but McGovern was finally eject- 
ed. When the speaker called the House 
to order again he announced that Mc- 
Govern had been suspended for the 
remainder of the _ session. Philip 
Snowden, chancellor of the exchequer, 
after listening to the report of the 
sergeant at arms on the incident in 
which attendants had been obstruct- 
ed by members, arose and stated that 
the government would take “appro- 
priate action” in the matter. 


ENCYCLICAL HITS DUCE 
Pope Pius XI published an encycli- 
cal which severely attacked the Fas- 
cists and makes any settlement of the 
ltalo-Vatican dispute unlikely in the 
near future. The pontiff sharply crit- 
icized the Italian government for its 
attitude toward the church and de- 
fended the Catholic Action Society and 
its subsidiaries. Mussolini and the 
Fascist party were not mentioned by 
hame, but references to them were un- 
mistakable. Mussolini’s motive, in sup- 
pressing the youth organizations, de- 
clared the Pope, was clearly to tear 
all the young from the church. “This 
confirmation,” Pius asserted, “is made 
all the more explicit and categorical, 
we were almost about to say solemn 
and violet, by the one who not only 
represents all, but who can do all 
and who confirms it in official and 
quasi-official publications dedicated to 
the young.” The Catholic church, ac- 
cording to the encyclical, cannot be 
grateful to Mussolini for stamping out 
socialism since he readmitted it in a 
stronger and more dangerous but se- 
ret form. The Pope declared that the 
Fascist oath, which obliges Catholics 








—Ewing Galloway 


Riding surfboards is a traditional and popu- 
lar sport at Hawaii’s famous beach at 
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to take orders without discussion, is 
regarded by the church as illicit. Not 
only does the Fascist party desire to 
monopolize the young, the pontiff 
charged, but it is a party or regime 
which “clearly resolves itself into a 
true and real pagan worship of the 
state.” 


WELSHMAN RAPS SIMON 


In a speech unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of parliament for its personal 
virulence David Lloyd George made a 
savage attack upon Sir John Simon, 
who recently severed his connection 
with the Liberals and went over to 
the Conservatives. Speaking of Sir 
John’s “intolerable self-righteousness,” 
the fiery Welshman shouted: “Greater 
men have changed their opinions in the 
past, but at any rate they did not leave 
this slime’of hypocrisy in passing from 
one side to the other.” He predicted 
that the turn-coat would be disappoint- 
ed in his dreams of obtaining a high 
office from the Conservatives. Both 
Liberals and Laborites cheered loudly 
while Lloyd George spoke, but the 
Conservatives retored angrily. 


PEASANT LEADER QUITS 


Dr. Julius Maniu, former premier of 
Rumania and the man largely respon- 
sible for the return of Carol from 
exile and his ascension to the throne, 
resigned his leadership of the power- 
ful Peasant party, gave up his seat in 
parliament and announced that he was 
through with politics. But those vers- 
ed in Rumanian public affairs are of 
the opinion that Maniu will be heard 
from again. Recently he turned on 
King Carol and it is believed that he 
resigned his leadership of the party to 
have a free hand in his campaign 
against Carol’s attempt to make him- 
self dictator. 

es 


Then there is the waitress who took the 
“No Tipping” sign along with her on her 
vacation to stick up on the boat whenever 
invited to go canoeing. 








FOREIGN TABS 


Mexico 





President Ortiz Rubio instructs his two 
sons, Guillermo and Fernando, who are 
in New York, to leave United States and 
go to Canada to study. 

Twenty Oklahoma students cancel res- 
ervations in National University in Mexico 
City as result of protest of student body 
against killing of two Mexican students 
by officers at Ardmore. 


Brazil 
“Amizade,” friendship monument pre- 
sented to Brazil by people of United States 
through American Chamber of Commerce 
at Rio de Janeiro, is dedicated in pres- 
ence of President Getulio Vargas, Amer- 


ican Ambassador Morgan and other 
notables, 

Poland 
Statue of Woodrow Wilson made by 


Gutzon Borglum and presented to Poland 
by Ignace Paderewski is unveiled at Poz- 
nan by President Mosicki in presence of 
Mrs. Wilson and many other distinguish- 
ed guests. Paderewski is unable to leave 
Swilzerland to attend ceremony because 
of illness of his wife. 


Bolivia 
Bolivian government recalls its minister 
to Paraguay as result of strained rela- 
tions between two countries over Chaco 
boundary dispute. 


Germany 

Peter Kuerten of Duesseldorf, convicted 
of committing several gruesome murders, 
is guillotined. 

Erich Ludendorff, German chief of staff 
during World war, is fined 500 marks at 
Gotha for libeling octogenarian Count 
Theobad Dohna by accusing him of trea- 
son in lecture three years ago. 


Spain 

Provisional President Macia of Catalonia 
objects to tentative draft of Spanish con- 
stitution on grounds it grants too much 
power to central government. 

Ministry of labor decrees maximum 
working day of eight hours for all kinds 
of laborers except domestic servants, 
porters, janitors and cattlemen. For over- 
time male workers are to receive 25 per 
cent of their wages extra and female work- 
ers 50 per cent. 

Chile 

Lieut. Col. Ramon Vergara, noted Chil- 
ean army aviator, is arrested after making 
unsuccessful attempt to start revolution 
at Iquique garrison, 


Italy 
Four bombs explode in different parts 
of Genoa, one of them blowing large hole 
in wall of royal palace. 


Hungary 
National election gives Premier Beth- 
len’s party 140 out of 250 seats in par- 
liament. 


Rumania 
Court chamberlain officially announces 
Princess Ileana will be married July 26 
to Archduke Anton of Hapsburg at Siniai, 
Rumania, with Catholic rites followed by 
an Orthodox blessing. 


Italy 


Duke of Aosta, World war general and 
cousin of King Victor Emmanuel, dies in 
Turin at age of 62. 

































































































































































CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





DIME SYMBOLS HIT 


W ic: the “Fascist emblem” on 
one side of our dimes and a 
“Roman god” on the other? 

This is asked in letters received by the 

Treasury Department. Many of the 

writers seem to feel a vague connec- 

tion between the design and the Vati- 
can; others fear that Mussolini is try- 
ing to muscle-in on our coinage. 

Treasury officials, however, explain 

that the design of the 10-cent piece 

was adopted 15 years ago, before II 

Duce had become the “It” in Italy. 

The design was executed by Adolph 

Weinman, now sculptor of the Fine 

Arts Commission. Besides, the fasces 

(bundle of sticks with the ax blade 

protruding) is a common enough em- 

blem for authority and goes back to 
the days of old Rome. As for the 

“Roman god” (Mercury) it represents 

commerce and has so been used for 

years for beautification of buildings, 
books and art works. 

The Treasury Department is grow- 
ing calloused to such complaints. Some 
years ago there was much agitation 
over the supposed incorporation of 
the Pope, the Virgin Mary, a rosary 
and the Catholic cross on the dollar 
bills of the series of 1917. The fan- 
tastic story was given credence by the 
dismissal by President Harding of sev- 
eral officials and employees of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. It 
later developed that the action was 
taken because of Liberty Bond irregu- 
larities (though the men were later 
vindicated) and not because of the 
papal symbols. Former Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo explained that 
the design of the 1917 series bill was 
similar to one that had been used for 
years and present officials laughed at 
the idea of an intentional trick. “Peo- 
ple who can see such objects in intri- 
cate currency designs,” declared a 
Treasury official unofficially, “are the 
same ones who can recognize in al- 
most any rock formation the likeness 
of George Washington, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Bobby Jones—or the Pope!” 


“EDDIE” SAVOY REMAINS 


Even though Secretary of State 
Stimson personally requested it, the 
Civil Service Commission declined to 
extend the service of Edward Augustus 
Savoy, venerable negro doorman at 
the State Department. So Secretary 
Stimson announced that “Eddie” 
would be retained at his (Stimson’s) 
own expense. For more than 60 
years Savoy has been in the govern- 
ment service, coming to the capital 
with Grant. He is 74 years old. The 
legal retirement age is 60. The com- 
mission time and time again allowed 
him to continue but finally decided 
that Savoy would have to quit. In his 
plea for Savoy’s services, Secretary 
Stimson recited some choice bits of 
Savoian diplomacy, including the time 





that “Eddie” kept Ambassadors von 
Bergstorff of Germany and Jusserand 
of France from meeting each other 
in the secretary of state’s office during 
the war through the blunder of a sub- 
ordinate. And it was “Eddie” who 
gave the Spanish envoy his passports 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, and artfully got a receipt 
for them. “Eddie” has received many 
tokens of esteem from visiting digni- 
taries who are regularly “introduced” 
to him as one of the fixtures of our 
State Department. 


PERHAPS YOU KNEW IT 


We verified it at a local theater. 
That it’s easier to talk to an audience 
in hot weather because people wear 
fewer clothes then. Due to heavier 
duds, winter audiences absorb more 
sound than summer audiences. Con- 
sequently, performers are compelled 
to speak louder at those seasons, and 
talking picture apparatus is tuned up 
to a higher volume to accomplish the 
same purpose. 


CAPITAL FOLK 

Everyone is remarking on the smil- 
ing countenance and jovial deport- 
ment of Charles Evans Hughes in con- 
trast to his cold reserve before becom- 
ing chief justice . .. One of the cabi- 
net ladies’ most energetic members 
is its youngest and prettiest—Mrs. 
Patrick J. Hurley, wife of the Secre- 
tary of War. She is a warm friend 
of the capital’s veterans and children 
. .. The traffic manager of the Agri- 
culture Department is a woman, Mrs. 
Miriam S. Berryhill. She has charge 
of the passenger and freight trans- 
portation for the entire department 
.. . Robert Sacasa, Nicaraguan min- 








Mrs. Hurley makes friends with a young 
visitor. 










The Pathfinder 
ister, has a summer-time job at G 
bel’s department store, New York |. . 
Mrs. Thomas D. Schall, wife and “ey ¢s” 
of the blind Minnesota senator, thin\«< 
that mothers are too apt to “codd|,.” 
their babies to the point of weaken; 
them. 


FOAMY MIRAGE DISPELLED 

The White House laughs at wide}, 
circulated rumors that President Hov- 
ver has something important up his 
sleeve with respect to prohibiticy 
One rumor had it that he cont 
plated giving in on the beer propo- 
sition; another that his party wants 
a wet plank in its platform. All «{ 
which seem to have been inspired })\ 
Representative Johnson (Rep.) of 
Washington who, after a conference 
with the chief executive, warne« 
newspapermen to expect a “stagger- 
ing” announcement from Mr. Hoover 
within a few days. It did not mate- 
rialize. But rumors are nothing new 
to the President. He is now able to 
joke about them, saying that if a Thurs- 
day does not pass without a stor) 
about Secretary Mellon resigning it 
would be very odd. The Internation: 
News Service relates that when the 
presidential train stopped at a Ken- 
tucky town on the recent memorial 
swing a native remarked: “Well, it’s 
always sumpin’. Last year it was the 
drought. This year it’s the cutworims. 
It’s always sumpin’.” 

“Yes,” sighed the President, prob- 
ably with visions of the wild but fast- 
flying rumors, “it’s always sumpin’!” 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 

A negro couple calling at the White 
House for a “wedding license”... 
The patched curtains in the executive 
mansion windows Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, Democratic 
leader and James Francis Burke, gen- 
eral counsel for the G. O. P., descend- 
ing the White House steps ARM-I}- 
ARM ... The $900 table and $9,100 
worth of other pieces of furniture 
left by the ex-Wickersham commis- 
sion... The new information booths 
for tourists on roads leading to the 
capital . . . The 104-year-old build- 
ing on D street about to be abandon- 
ed as a fire house ... A picture in a 
14th street store window showing 
Washington and members of his cabi- 
net gazing out of a window at th 
majestic Capitol dome (though the 
latter was not added until Civil war 
days!) ... The 36 capital city bound- 
ary stones laid under Washington's 
personal supervision ... The practical 
pajamas worn by the pretty and efli- 
cient young ladies who look aller 
your Pathfinder subscription. 


PARTING SHOT 
“Washington society! Bahhh!” 
So the Washington Herald quotes 

Senora Dona Herminia Arrate de |):- 
vila as saying, having her add: “These 
men and women I meet in Washingto! 
do not speak a language I understand. 
Talk, talk, talk—about nothing!” A"- 
other paper quotes her as express!) 
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July 18, 1931 
“Washington is dead from the neck 
up.” 

"Senora de Davila is the pretty wife 
of the Chilean ambassador. This was 
supposed to have been said just before 
she left for home with her husband, 
probably never to return. The “ahs” 
and “ohs” in local society were so 
pronounced that the embassy was con- 
strained to deny it. “Not only does 
Senora Davila not speak English 


READ IT AND DUCK! 


Who is 
near the 


First Rapidan Marine 
that individual fishing 
President’s camp? 

Second Rapidan Marine—Stranger 


in these parts, I hear. 





F. R. 
a fish. 

S. R. M.—I think he’s only after 
a postmastership! 


M.—But he never catches 





fluently enough to use the expressions 
attributed to her, declares Ruper 
Gordon, the ambassador’s secretary, 
“but she would never have the poor 
taste to voice such sentiments as are 
claimed to have been made by her.” 
So there! 


A DOUBLE-DUTY SECRETARY 

Messrs. Kelly and Igoe, Democratic 
members of Congress from Chicago, 
have adjoining offices and Elmer Na- 
gel, known as one of the most efficient 
secretaries on Capitol Hill, acts as sec- 
retary for both of them, drawing two 
salaries. Formerly Nagel acted at the 
same time as secretary for Igoe, Demo- 
crat, and Esterly, Republican of Penn- 
sylvania. 


FEDERAL “BAKE OVENS” 

If you think it’s hot, what about 
the government employees who still 
stifle in Uncle Sam’s temporary build- 
ings, a relic of the World war? Flat 
roofs and low ceilings entail unnec- 
essary discomfort, so much that last 
summer nearly 16,000 workers had to 
be excused at different times because 
of the heat, causing an economic loss 
to the government of nearly $150,000. 
And this does not include lost effi- 
ciency. When the thermometer hits 104 
(as it did on one day recently) you 
can imagine what it is like to those 
on the inside. However, cooling sys- 
tems are planned for the new Justice, 
Labor, Post Office and Archives build- 
ings which will house 8,000 employees. 
Though the new Commerce Depart- 
ment structure is already up, the sys- 
tem will be applied to one-fourth of 
its offices. 


Or or 


A GASOLINE GAUGE 


A driver from Detroit, where they figure 
conditions and costs by cars, asks the 
Detroit News how much it estimates the 
cost of living is down, considering that 
gasoline is selling eight gallons for $1.” 
“Well,” reckons the editor, “with the price 
of bread the same as last year, that would 
prove the price of living was down 20 per 
cent—if one could live on gasoline!” 
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vided Senator Borah with some- 

thing on which he could agree 
with somebody ... Congress wasn’t in 
session but many Washingtonians sat 
through five hours of “Strange Inter- 
lewding” at the National theater... 
Then there is the senator who keeps 
in summer session by mumbling to 
himself . . President Hoover now 
has 28 honorary colleges degrees .. . 
Fewer Americans are going abroad. 
Passport figures show a 25 per cent 
drop ... Rear Admiral Fiske (retired) 


\ T ANY rate the moratorium pro- 


lost his $198,000 judgment against 
Rear Admiral Moffett, chief of the 


Bureau of Naval Aeronautics, when 
the local court of appeals held that 
the former’s invention for carrying 
bombs, having been invented in the 
service, belonged to the service. Add 
oddities: Officials of the “royal” Span- 
ish navy throwing a party at the em- 
bassy of that new republic. 


Because a wealthy neighbor, in 
building a new home, dumped dirt 
in a hollow she intended for a sunk- 
en garden, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
one of the wealthy members of the 
Democratic committee, entered suit 
for $20,000, or $4.50 per cubic foot, 
..-A mean cop who walked two fed- 
eral workers (girls) seven blocks to 
the police station because they trav- 
ersed a “Keep-Off-the-Grass” plot in 
hurrying to work was bawled out by 
a diplomatic judge who remarked, “I 
-an’t see how the poor little feet of 
these two defendants would do any 
great damage to our hundred acres of 
park space” ... Vice President Cur- 
tis told E. (“Little Blue Book”) Halde- 
man-Julius, Kansas publisher, that it 
was none of his business what he 
(Curtis) paid for his suite at the May- 
flower. The Kansas publisher seems 
to feel that the Vice President is cap- 
italizing his office by getting special 
favors from the hotel. 


Two years ago Henry Metes, then 
five, was frightened and all his hair. 
‘ame out. It grew back again but now 
he is as bald as he was before 
The new Surgeon General of the army 
brings wrinkles to many feminine 
faces in the army set by deciding that 





wives of the commissioned personnel 
must also undergo annual medical ex- 
amination ...A poll conducted by the 
Washington Daily News reveals 88 
per cent of local golfers prefer the 
old-style pill .. . The Post Office De- 
partment is inspecting its 250,000 
scales in post oflices throughout the 
nation. It would rather do this than 
let postmasters get their thumbs in 
the weigh . .. The latest local racket 
is that of supplying unscrupulous 
phone users with foreign coins to 
peeve the Bell system . The fact 
that an increasing number of phone 


calls are being made at the White 
House should convince you that the 


G. O. P. party line is BUSY. 
— —__o >o____-—-—_ 


FUR-BEARING FROGS 


Not all the hops are in beer. The 
Southern California Frog Co. an- 


nounces that it will breed 22,000 frogs 
on a “frog ranch” near Lakeside, Cal., 
which reminds us that in Washington 
state bullfrogs are now classed as “fur- 
bearing animals.” But such has not 
always been the case. When first in- 
troduced to that state a number of 
years ago they were classified as “fish” 
and had to be taken with rod and fly. 
Too enthusiastic nimrods found a 
small-gauge shotgun more effective, 
in fact too effective, so the legislature 
got busy and protected them as “song 
birds.” The new classification is to 
enable people to farm frogs under 
existing laws governing fur-farmers. 
The “goeduck,” a large Puget Sound 
bivalve, when in danger of extinction 
was likewise once protected as a song 
bird. Now, however, they are again 
“game birds” and may be taken in 
limited numbers by means of the well 
known “clam-gun.” 
a 


OR PERHAPS OLD AGE 

“What” asks an Albany reader, “has 
become of our canny old friends Sandy 
and Donald and all the alleged funnies 
concerning their thrifty cheese-paring and 
candle-end economy? Have the MacPher- 
sons and MacTavishes loosened up? Is 
Scotch humor dead, or what? “Scotch 
jokes,” expounds the editor, “died a 
natural death when this country ceased to 
regard thrift as funny.” 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





HOOVER’S HIT 


r YHERE is no question but that 
President Hoover’s move for an 
international moratorium made 

him stronger with his own party and 

with the country, but the biggest sur- 
prise about it was the general approval 
it met with the Democrats. Raskob 
and Shouse of the Democratic National 

Committee, and several leading Demo- 

cratic senators not only approved the 

action but praised it. The silence of 

Robinson of Arkansas, however, was 

notable—possibly because he was crit- 

icized for having signed that post-elec- 
tion promise not to seek to embarrass 
the administration. Even Senator 

Johnson of California, who seems to 

harbor much bitter feeling against the 

fellow-Californian in the White House, 
grudgingly admitted that the morator- 
ium idea might be good, but he hedged 
as a few Democrats did, with the state- 
ment that Americans in distress ought 
to have first consideration. President 

Hoover insisted that the question was 

not one of politics, but even his own 

friends were not slow in pointing out 
the credit he deserved. 


BOOZE AGAIN 


Democrats are still demanding a 
plain, honest stand on the liquor ques- 
tion, but they are just as far as ever 
from agreeing as to where to stand. 
Jouett Shouse speaking at Atlanta, in 
the heart of the dry region, declared 
it would be a “big mistake” to ignore 
the issue, for though an election might 
be won without it “it would remain to 
plague us, and perhaps defeat us in the 
long run.” Senator Pittman of Ne- 
vada embarrassed the dry Democrats 
by demanding changes in existing en- 
forcement laws. But Mrs. Jesse W. 
Nicholson, president of the Woman’s 
Democratic Law Enforcement League, 
went to the other extreme by calling 
on Southern women to bolt the party 
in case Governor Roosevelt of New 
York is nominated. She called the 
Governor “wetter than Smith,” and 
took Colonel Edward M. House severe- 
ly to task for saying that Roosevelt 
was acceptable to the drys. Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, a 
pronounced wet, warned against put- 
ting too much in the platform—which 
resembled his former advice against 
making an issue of prohibition. Com- 
ing from a call at the White House the 
bewhiskered senator expressed the 
hope that a platform would be adopted 
that would not contain “everything, 
including the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount.” He favors 
a platform of generalities that could 
be put on one sheet of paper. 

On the Republican side Representa- 
tive Schafer of Wisconsin, who pro- 
claims his wetness with a voice that 
can be heard a mile, stirred up things 
by calling on the State Department to 
disclose the qyantity of diplomatic 
liquor brought into Washington, and 








when refused he threatened an investi- 
gation by the House. He called the 
unrestricted flow of liquor to the for- 
eign legations and embassies an ex- 
ample of “the hypocrisy of prohibi- 
tion,” and he significantly mentioned 
the fact that those oases in the capital 
are frequented by government officials. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

It is between sessions of Congress 
that some big legislative questions are 
decided, and it looks as if Philippine 
independence is one. Senator Hawes 
of Missouri, co- 
author of a Philip- 
pine independence 
bill, announced 
from those islands 
that the Filipinos 
desired it to a man. 
But Senator Pat- 
terson, of the same 
state but of the Re- 
publican party, 
who went with 
him, declared that 
independence 
would mean “dis- 
aster” to the people of the islands. 
Bingham of Connecticut, chairman of 
the Senate committee on territories 
and insular affairs, declared such a 
move would be an economic disaster 
to the islands and a blow to United 
States prestige in the Far East. He 
said the Filipinos would conclude that 
America does not feel strong enough 
to hold them. Senator Bingham said 
the Filipinos’ chief grievance is that 
American officials “do not practice the 
golden rule with regard to social equal- 
ity.” Yet the Senator believes that 
an independence bill will pass in the 
next Congress, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of farm leaders who wish to 
erect a tariff barrier against such 
Philippine products as sugar, coconut 
oil and copra. He expressed the hope 
that the bill would be vetoed by the 
President, 


’ 


TARIFF DEBATE 


Senator Hull of Tennessee and Rep- 
resentative Wood of Indiana, chair- 
man of the House appropriations com- 
mittee, long associates in legislative 
work, especially on tariff bills, flew 
at each other’s throats, figuratively 
speaking, in order to keep up interest 


GEORGIA SLAVERY 


The official committee of the 
house and senate and other mem- 
bers of the Russell family also had 
platform seats. Other members of 


the legislature were seated in 
CHAINS directly in front of the 
stand.—Macon (Ga.) News. 

Maybe the reporter knew his 
legislators! 
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in the tariff question. “We don’t nec: 
to touch the tariff for 20 years,” said 
Mr. Wood, who expressed the further 
opinion that the Tariff Commission 
could take care of any needed changes 
during that time. “We have the low- 
est tariff of any major nation,” he add- 
ed. Senator Hull showed greatest heat 
over Mr. Wood’s declaration that there 
is not the “slightest prospect” of tariff 
revision in the next session. He de- 
clared that Mr. Wood’s party was 
“very far from controlling the com 
ing Congress.” Wood said Hull wa; 
“one of the few freetraders left in the 
country.” Hull after blaming the tariff 
for the world depression and for the 
threatened loss of our war debts re- 
marked that Wood’s defense of the 
bill “is primarily intended to secure 
campaign contributions.” At last re- 
ports the two were as friendly as ever. 


CURTIS SILENT 

Vice President Curtis must enjoy 
keeping up public interest in his in- 
tentions, for after touring Kansas and 
delivering addresses at various places 
in the process of “looking over the 
situation” he _ still refused to say 
whether he will go for the vice presi- 
dency again or try to get back his 
Senate seat, now occupied by a Demo- 
crat, McGill. Just to give the boys 
something to look forward to Mr. 
Curtis told them that after spending 
the rest of the summer in New Eng- 
land he would return in September to 
look over the situation again, but that 
he would not announce his decision 
before next winter. Never before did 
“Charlie” more clearly display evi- 
dences of the Indian blood that is 
in him. 


SAME CHAIRMAN 


One cartoonist pictured Senator 
Simeon Fess and John J. Raskob, 
chairmen of the two national com- 
mittees, as tree-sitters competing with 
each other as to who would stay up 
longest. In fact, they are both still 
apparently going strong, and the pros- 
pects are that they will be the two 
generals in the presidential war of 
next year. There had been a lot of 
talk about Fess’s successor, for it was 
understood in the first place that his 
service would only be temporary, and 
then after the bad showing of the 
Republicans last fall the only ques- 
tion was as to who would take his 
place. But after a recent visit to the 
White House the smiling Senator an- 
nounced definitely that he was stay- 
ing on until after the campaign next 
vear—so that was that. Dry Demo- 
crats have been rather quiet of late 
about getting rid of Raskob. For the 
first time in history both parties are 
maintaining national headquarters 
with full staffs, but during the dull 
summer season both have experienced 
trouble in making sufficient collec- 
tions. “I guess we will have to have 
a little more before the summer }s 
over,” admitted Treasurer Nutt of the 
Republicans. 
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Breeches of etiquette can be seen on an) 
clothesline. 
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HOT NEWS 


IRST Page Final” was supposed 
F to be tabloid journalism done to 
a turn but “Hot News” has it 
burnt to a crisp. “Hot News” is a 
Macaulay publication. The author is 
Emile Gauvreau who, the blurb says, 
was editor of the New York Graphic 
and is now editor of the Daily Mirror. 
The “blurb” is the ballyhoo printed 
on the dust cover—the paper jacket— 
of the book and that jacket has Jo- 
seph’s coat of colors faded. It is 
novel, as well as striking. On the 
surface of a roll of white paper feed- 
ing a tabloid press may be seen a 
gunman holding up a_boudoir-clad 
woman, who is handing over her 
jewels; next, to the right, is the body 
of a Broadway Doll; next, a woman on 
her knees with a babe in her arms, 
apparently appealing to heaven; next, 
a dope fiend; next, a boulevardier and 
a frightened dame falling off the edge 
into some abyss, while on the other 
side is a fair picture of the garroting 
of Vivian Gordon, with the bleeding 
body of a policeman alongside. 

Tabloid headings stream in reverse: 
“Love Nest,” “Torch Murder,” “Gun 
Girl,’ “Gorilla Man” are among the 
samples, so you may assume that “Hot 
News” is hot stuff.” 

It is! It might well have been call- 
ed “The Confessions of a Tab Editor,” 
and to the casual reader he spills a 
lot of inside scandal. While reading 
you get a vague idea that you are get- 
ting the lowdown on Arnold Rothstein 
and the way he was bumped off. And 
by whom. You are let into the night 
life of New York and you are also af- 
forded the nice ethics of tabloid jour- 
nalism, such as obtained in the Snyder 
murder and the execution of the Ruth 
in the case. 


One of the tab journalists with a 
hidden camera, about the size of a 
half-dollar, got a picture of the woman 
in the chair, just as the current was 
turned on, and one tab printed it. All 
the others would have printed it had 
they been able to get a picture, you 
infer, and then were rejoiced that 
they hadn’t for the advertisers boy- 
cotted the enterprising sheet. 

You sense identification after iden- 
tification. Like Rudolph Valentino, 
for instance, and such celebrities as 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Aimee McPher- 
son and a score of others exploited in 
tab journalism, which devotes itself 
to sex and money, browned on both 
sides. 

For “Hot News” is a nightmare of 
sensationalism. It is the Broadway 
parade done in colors: of crooks and 
courtesans, gamblers, racketeers, gun- 
en, politicians, gold-diggers, society 
Slummers gone native, all whirling 
in a devil’s dance. Making whoopee— 
and paying the piper—that their do- 
ings may be chronicled in the tabloids 
by suborned blackmailers. 

J. L. 
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He wanted his father 
10 ENJ OY himself 


So young Master Burg gave his 
Dad a sample of Edgeworth. You 
can try it too. Clip coupon below. 


R. ELMER C. BURG lives 
in Hamilton, Ohio, and he 
has an eight-year-old son who thinks 
the world of him. 
Not very long ago Mr. Burg had 
a birthday and his son presented 
him with a sample package of Edge- 
worth as a gift. What Mr. Burg 
thought of his gift you can judge 
from his letter. 


“Gentlemen: 

“Regarding the sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco that you mailed to 
me, I wish to thank you for your kind- 
ness and say that I enjoyed the smoke 
and since have purchased more. 

“My eight-year-old son clipped your 
coupon and gave me the tobacco on my 
birthday. He said that after he read the 
advertisement he thought I would like 
to smoke a tobacco that was as good as 
you described Edgeworth to be. 

“Well, he certainly hit the nail on the 


LA 7 7 


Edgeworth is a blend of fine old burleys, with 
its natural savor insured by Edgeworth’s dis- 
tinctive eleventh process. Buy Edgeworth 
anywhere in two forms— 
Edgeworth Ready - Rub- 
bed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. All sizes from 15¢ 
pocket package to pound 
humidor tin. Larus & Bro. 
Co., Richmond, Va. 





CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


head. And you are to be congratulated 
on an advertisement that would attract 
the attention of an eight-year-old boy 
who has the interests of his Dad at heart.” 


It was nice of Mr. Burg to say that 
he thought our advertisement was 
good. And we’re especially glad that 
he liked our tobacco. 

If you are a pipe smoker and don’t 
know Edgeworth, we wish that you 
would try it. We’re pretty sure you'll 
like it too. Men who have smoked 
Edgeworth for as long as twenty 
years say that it’s acool,slow-burning 
smoke that never bites the tongue. 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
tobacco is sold. Or if you will use the 
coupon below, we shall be happy to 
send to you one of the free trial 
packages of Edgeworth like the 
one young Master Burg gave to 
his father. Larus & Bro. Co., 100 
S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 







Send me the Edgeworth sample packet. I'll try the Edgeworth in a good pipe. 


Name 





Address 





City and Sta 
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LISTEN TO THE DIXIE SPIRITUAL SINGERS AS THEY SING IN 
THE EDGEWORTH FACTORY, N. B.C. BLUE NETWORK EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
































































































































































MAKING SNOOPEE 





TOWER OF RASKOB ET AL 


New York City 
July 11, 1931 


Y VOLUNTARILY paying a dol- 
B lar and involuntarily giving 

three gasps (to clear our ear 
drums), we are wafted skyward in 
an express elevator to the 80th floor 
of what appears on paper as “Plan K” 
but which is better known as the Em- 
pire State building. From the 80th 
floor we took a shuttler elevator to the 
main observatory on the 86th floor. 
Still another car is required to reach 
the tip of the mooring mast (102nd 
floor), but we tarry enchanted at the 
1,048-foot level. 

They say the night view is even 
more wonderful, but we find the vista 
by day more than fulfills our expecta- 
tions. New Jersey and Long Island 
do a Crater in the distance; we can 
see beyond the point off Sandy Hook 
where the other day the police dump- 
ed eight tons of confiscated weapons 
into the bay and where barges inglori- 
ously consigned to the waves the un- 
wanted remains of the old Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel which occupied the site 
of the present world’s tallest struc- 
ture. 

Looking up the Hudson river, the 
new span connecting 125th street with 
Fort Lee though having tower sup- 
ports of skyscraper size, appears for 
all the world like a bridge for a toy 
railroad. Nor does the serpentine 
course of the great Hell Gate bridge 
look as if it could support anything 
more than a tin train. Central park 
shows up as a miniature golf course 
and the Flatiron building, once a 
world wonder and an attraction for 
rubber necks because of its effect on 
skirts which then swept the ground, 
looks tiny and neglected among the 
buildings which o’ershadow it. Al- 
most a quarter of a mile below us the 
roof of Macy’s department store sports 
its air-minded sign of “It’s Smart to 
be Thrifty.” Two powerful spyglasses 
mounted on the observation platform 
can, through the medium of another 
fee, bring into close vision anything 
from the unclad women taking sun- 
baths on the roof of the Tudor City 
apartments (Walter Winchell’s dis- 
covery) to the hair-raising turns and 
dips on a roller coaster at Palisades 
Park. The set-back style of buildings 
is very noticeable. From here, too, 
we have opportunity to study odd and 
novel architecture. Odd _ colorings 
range from the black-and-gilt Amer- 
ican Radiator structure to the newer 
blue-green McGraw-Hill publications 
building. 

Even at this height we are aware 
that Gotham is wired for sound, for 
the roar of the city is still apparent 
to our ears. And, “believe it or not,” 
the very platform on which we stand 
seems to vibrate from the traffic (or 
is it the wind?). We experience a 





sort of sinking sensation in peering 
over the balustrade but not that in- 
spiration to jump which is instilled 
in some persons and makes it neces- 
sary to have this cloud promenade 
patrolled by vigilant uniformed at- 
tendants. 

Opened only last May, the observa- 
tory has taken in as much as $5,300 
a day from visitors, we are told. In 
one month 85,000 persons visited the 
tower. Lucky concessioner! Already 
many initials are scratched in the 
tower metalwork. We are surprised 
to find extremely few residents of 
New York City there on the day we 
take in the sights. There seem to be 
100 out-of-towners to each local resi- 
dent. Which is just like Washington 
where, it is said, a visitor is required 
to make a native go sightseeing. 

We are impressed by the elaborate- 
ness of the Empire State’s conven- 
iences for sightseers. In addition to 











The Empire State, the building “without 
a shadow.” 
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our promenade there is a glass en- 
closed observatory with writing room. 
tea garden and soda fountain, the 
whole raised above the walk to permit 
a person sitting in a modernistic eas, 
chair to also take in the view. Her 
too, we observe that Al Smith (one of 
the builders) has achieved his ambi- 
tion to elevate the bar. For the soda 
counter has all the earmarks of that 
relic of the corner saloon, even to the 
long brass foot rail. 

The Chrysler tower accommods:- 
tions seem very insignificant when 
compared with those of its new riva! 
Indeed, that spindly building looks 
quite outclassed by the other. The 
former, which depends on a_ tower 
for its 1,046 feet is habitable only to 
783 feet whereas the Empire State 
with its more massive proportions has 
offices (which, however, we did not 
find filled) up to the mooring mast. 
The latter will probably never moor 
a dirigible. It would be very danger- 
ous to do so. Yet it has the windless, 
revolving mast tip and other mechan- 
ism for any craft foolhardy enough 
io prove that it can be done. How- 
ever, the idea that a dirigible can be 
moored there is a good publicity stunt. 
The mast is incased in glass, chrome- 
steel nickel and aluminum to harmo- 
nize with the rest of the building. It 
provides a night beacon for high-fly- 
ing New Yorkers. 

The Empire State glistens in the 
sun (much to the detriment of work- 
ers in adjoining buildings) because of 
its non-rust embellishments. Its 6,400 
windows are cased in aluminum and 
the new non-tarnish alloy (chrome- 
steel nickel). More than 730 tons of 
these metals were used in the finish- 
ing process. Every tall building has 
its peculiar architectural motif and 
that of the Empire State is “vertical- 
ness.” It is virtually a building with- 
out shadows. This effect is accom- 
plished by setting the windows flush 
with the exterior walls. 

The Empire State is half again as 
high as the Woolworth building and 
266 feet higher than the Eiffel tower 
which, until the Chrysler went up, 
was the tallest man-made object on 
the globe. And, for the sake of further 
comparison, it is more than four times 
the height of the much-discussed 
Tower of Babel according to latest 
scientific knowledge. And, if you want 
more figures, paste these in your 
scrapbook: 

The Empire State building weighs 
303,000 tons and rests on solid rock 
(granite, at that!). Unlike other high 
Manhattan structures, it goes only two 
stories below the surface (some £0 
seven). More than 60,000 tons of 
Charlie Schwab’s steel were used in 
its framework. It contains 10,000,000 
pieces of Irish confetti (bricks), 20. 
000 cubic feet of stone (much of which 
came from Indiana), 2,000,000 feet ©: 
electric wire (power and light), or 
enough to brighten up Albany withoul 
the presence of Franklin D. Roosevell: 
350,000 electrig light sockets, includ- 
ing wall plugs so much desired bul 
so infrequently provided the apart- 
ment dweller; 3,000 trunk line tele- 
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Our cartoonist’s conception of Hendrick 
Hudson jr.’s closest approach to heaven. 


phone switchboards and 5,000 station 
phones—enough to provide wrong 
numbers for 25,000 tenants; 75 miles 
of pipes to relay the good old H20 
and 50 miles of radiator pipes on 
which an army of janitors can pound 
in wintertime; 1,172 miles of cable, or 
enough to stretch from New York to 
Jacksonville (or anywhere else sta- 
tisticians would like to stretch it), 
and 17,000,000 feet of telephone and 
telegraph wire (we put this in feet 
just to make it complicated). To cli- 
max the array of figures you might be 
interested to know that if all the ma- 
terial used in the construction of the 
Empire State building were put end 
to end, in approved statisticians’ style, 
it would require a train 57 miles long 
to haul it, but not at the proposed in- 
creased rates. 

To give tenants their ups and downs, 
there are 63 passenger elevators and 
four freight elevators, or seven miles 
of elevators all told. All are automatic. 
The law allows them to travel “only” 
700 feet a minute but we were told 
that they could do 1,200 feet p. m. in 
an emergency. In other words, the 
express service is capable of taking 
one from the first to the 80th floor in 
less than a minute. You are so closed 
in that you do not notice the rapid 
ascent or descent. On the up and up, 
the first floor that lights up on the 
indicator is the 70th. Going down, 
there is no sensation of falling, but 
in order to clear the eardrums one has 
to swallow (just as you do in the Hud- 
son tubes under the river). We were 
told that an elevator in any large 
office building could actually be drop- 
ped and the “plunger” or other sys- 
fem used would bring the car to an 
easy stop at the bottom. Glasses of 
water have been sent down this way 
intact. The only accident we ever 
heard of was where a man volunteer- 
ed to drop in one while seated on a 
chair and somehow or other the chair 
broke and a leg impaled him at the 
conclusion of the ride. 


The building is refrigerated for 
summer after the manner of movie 
theaters (probably to guard against 
cloud dampness). The interior deco- 


rations are modernistic and the light- 
ing effects—even in the elevators— 
are angularly so. The directory in the 
silvery-trim lobby is large enough and 
looks very much like a train schedule 
in standard and daylight saving time. 
Even the rolled awnings on the out- 
side of the ground floor stores fit 
snugly back into the openings in the 
Stainless steel trim. There is a pri- 
vate police and fire department of 70 
men. The latter unit must be pleased 
that science has saved it the trouble 
of polishing some 400 hose connec- 
tions. Altogether, the building has 
700 persons on its own pay roll. 

This vertical city of 36,000,000 cubic 
feet stands on less than 84,000 square 
feet of ground. Which proved quite 
a problem to Smith, John J. Raskob 
(before he tried to collect from the 
Democrats), Pierre S. du Pont, Louis 
G. Kaufman and Ellis P. Earle, the 
builders. The law required a set-back 
at every 125 feet or part thereof. 
Therefore, in effect, the architects had 
to build from the top down. Fifteen 
plans were made and as many reject- 
ed. Plan K, which provided a set- 
back at the fifth floor, with an almost 
solid mass rising from there on, was 
the one accepted. It provides a ter- 
race 60 feet broad at either side. The 
Empire State was really built on pa- 
per before it went up. They knew to 
a pound of cement and to a brick 
what it would take when completed. 
That is why, considering its size, it 
was one of the fastest construction 
jobs on record. It went up in 20 
months, or one month ahead of sched- 
ule. Every week saw four and one- 
half floors added. During the con- 
struction work 10 miles of temporary 
pipe carried drinking water to the 
workers and workmen’s cafeterias 
climbed skyward as the work pro- 
gressed. At one stage aS many as 
4,000 workers were employed. Each 
floor had a miniature railroad to do 
the right thing at the right moment. 

The Empire State stands on Fifth 
Avenue between 33rd and 34th streets, 
where the shopper with the Pekingese 
mingles with the five-and-10 bargain 
hunters and where Fords and Cords 
alike rub fenders. On this ground 
the old Waldorf-Astoria was the mecca 
for what Ward McAllister termed the 
“400.” John Jacob Astor’s mansion 
previously stood here. And before 
then, in 1799, John Thompson paid 
$2,500 for 20 acres which included 
this location. No one knows what 
profit, if any, Thompson, made on the 
deal but it is figured that the rental 
rate of the present occupant of the 
site is nearly a million dollars per 
floor per year. 

Several days after our visit we 
visioned the Empire State from a Fifth 
Avenue bus. Its upper extremity was 
buried in clouds. “That building is so 
high they ought to install an Amer- 
ican consul on the top floor,” we wise- 
cracked. Whereupon our more seri- 
ous minded wife, fortunately, reached 
for a signal button instead of her 
sweet. 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR- 
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PERSONALITIES 


AWA, AWA! 


ENNETH SMITH, president of 
the Pepsodent Co., was all 


agargle over the Kendora, his 
$300,000 yacht, partly made possible 
by Amos ’n’ Andy. Three days after 
it was launched at Chicago the crew 
started a fire in the kitchen stove that 
spread to storage tanks containing 
2,000 gallons of gasoline. Blooie! Pep- 
sodent sales will again have to be pep- 
ped up. 








One of the counts on which Jean 
Norris, New York’s first woman mag- 
istrate, was removed from the bench 
was that she posed in her robes of 
office as a testimonial for a yeast ad 
for a $1,000 fee. Her lawyer’s argu- 
ment that “testimonials of that class 
are given by ladies in the highest po- 
sitions” and “even by United States 
senators” did not excuse her in the 
eyes of the court which held her unfit. 


The Lewis family is a busy one with 
the typewriter. While Sinclair works 
on a new novel his wife, Dorothy 
Thompson, is translating “Job,” a best- 
seller German novel for American pub- 
lication. And Grace Hegger Lewis 
(No. 1) has a biography in the De- 
lineator. 


Florenz Ziegfeld wears blue shirts 
with a bluebird embroidered on the 
pocket on opening nights of his shows 
to insure their success (“Smiles” ex- 
cepted). 


Fify Dorsay, who was given the air 
by Fox, completed 12 weeks in vaude- 
ville at $3,000 per and was scheduled 
to step into the July “Scandals.” 


Emmett Dalton, last of the famous 
Dalton gang and author of “When the 
Daltons Rode,” blames “booze and 
boodle” for all our present troubles. 


The real name of Joe Bigelow who 
writes in Variety, the theatrical maga- 
zine, is Joe Biegleisen. 


Elvin Hedges is said to have been the 
first to syncopate a saxophone. He did 
it in San Francisco in 1907 (which, 
however, was after the earthquake). 


“Red” Cagle, who was a West Point 
football star and got front page pub- 
licity by the yard, is now a clerk in 
Wall Street and has often been seen 
eating in a chop suey house on West 
45th street. 


Will Rogers is the latest one report- 
ed writing a book on the inside of 
Hollywood. Well, he ought to know. 
George Lederer says he taught Will to 
speak lines on the stage and that he 
gave him his first job outside of 
vaudeville at the auditorium at Chi- 
cago in 1897 in a musical show called 
“The Girl Rangers.” 

a 

Summer is here—college boys with 
ukuleles under their arms can be seen 
walking around the streets of towns that 
have no colleges in them. 






































































































“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





AMERICAN BEAUTIES 

ERSONAL popularity is a fleet- 
P ing thing—spasmodic, fugacious 

and fickle. With stocks (rooted 
in the practical rather than senti- 
mental) there is more demanded than 
personality, pulchritude and pep. They 
demand, for the investor (not the trad- 
er and speculator) stability, reliabil- 
ity and return. Not long ago a thou- 
sand leading executives, asked by 
Forbes Magazine to indicate their 
favorite stocks, voted as follows: 


a NS eer 720 
- Me. Me Ee esécccuessad 660 
BR. Gem. TROGRNEE . oc cc ccccccn 440 
SS ko ewer 280 
ey ee 220 
6. Standard Oil, N. J. ...... 160 
7. Elec. Bond & Sh. .......- 140 
Tie SPO: sock cees's 130 
Be) er nn 120 
10. Anaconda Copper ........ 110 


A comparison of these 10 stocks cho- 
sen by executives, with 10 leading list- 
ed stocks appearing in the folios of 193 
general management trusts and 50 
fixed trusts, is interesting and pictures 
the changing of economic conditions 
reflected by the financial] mind. Such 
a comparison is made possible by the 
publication of a classified analysis in 
Keene’s Manual of Investment Trusts, 
just issued. The lists (executives’ and 
trusts’) are quite similar, disclosing, 
however, differences in judgment of 
values and order of choice. The trusts’ 
favorites include a raidroad stock 
(New York Central) and a purely 
operating public utility (Consolidat- 
ed Gas of N. Y.) neither of which the 
executives chose, and their list omits 
Anaconda Copper and American Can. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
moves up to first place; General Mo- 
tors ranks second with general man- 
agement trusts and last in fixed trusts. 
As only 149 out of 193 managing trusts 
reported the number of shares held, 
no exact compilation of their hold- 
ings can be made, but from 60 report- 
ing trusts (out of 73) United Corpora- 
tion seems to be the fair-haired boy 
with 403,833 shares. The other trusts’ 
choice (in order) follows: Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Bond & Shares, 
Standard Oil of N. J., General Elec- 
tric, Union Carbide, United States 
Steel, New York Central and United 
Corp. 





"Please, 
po? 


illustrated: 
dear, consider my Adam’s apple! 


Advertising slogans 


Whatever else this comparison 
proves, it all goes to show that in 
picking the prettiest baby, an All- 
American football team or favorite 
stocks, the only thing we can all agree 
upon is the name of our favorite gen- 
eral that we all love to hate most— 
old General Depression. 


WHEN TESTIMONIALS ARE SHY 


For the biggest laff of current maga- 
zine advertising read the Lux soap 
full-page blurb which asserts: 

“Why look your age? ... 
I really am 39!” says Billie Burke .. . 
“And I don’t see why any woman should 
look her age,” etc., etc. 

But, if “Who’s Who” is to be believ- 
ed (and people supply their own bi- 
ographies for it) Billie Burke must 
have been using Lux for nearly 45 
YEARS, for that authority reports: 
“BURKE, Billie, actress; b. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 7, 1886.” On the other 
hand, a little Hollywood bird twitters 
that Irene Rich, who is advertised the 
same way, is only 37! 


A TEN-DOLLAR WORD 

“Psychological” is such an over- 
worked word. Everybody’s doing it 
now. But the use of this “ten-dollar” 
word fits to a nicety the synchroniza- 
tion of President Hoover’s moratori- 
um proposal. Editors and economists 
agree on that and WAUL Street calls 
it “perfect.” Catching the unprece- 
dented short interests in their under- 
wear and depleted inventories in re- 
tailers’ and manufacturers’ goods, it 
also came at a time when improved 
sentiment in industry was peeking 
around the corner. Commodity price 
averages had already shown a threat 
of stability; electrical energy con- 
sumption had increased 13 per cent 
since the beginning of the year; some 
little upturn in wholesale and jobbing 
had been recorded and collections had 
slightly improved. 

While there is a tendency toward 
summer dullness, auto production and 
steel is still lagging, the read looks bet- 
ter ahead. Steel is attempting to estab- 
lish higher prices; oil production has 
been cut in California; copper buying 
has accelerated to a marked degree 
and increased auto production appears 
probable, as indicated by the scrapping 
of 3,000,000 old cars last year, and the 
millions more now on their last tires. 

Anyway and anyhow, this metamor- 
phosis of the Mortuary Market to the 
Moratorium Market is already showing 
its “psychological” effect. 


“No resale price maintenance legis- 
lation is called for at the present time,” 
avers the Federal Trade Commission 
in, perhaps, sounding the death knell 
of the Capper-Kelly bill which almost 
became a law at the last session. Be- 
sides terming resale price control “a 
dangerous departure from existing pol- 
icies,” the commission says it would 
be difficult to enforce it and its bene- 





* The Pathfinde: 


fits would be doubtful. Wholesalers 
are for it, also drug, grocery, jewelry. 
stationery and hardware retailers: 
chain department and dry goods firms 
oppose it, 


Some wide-awake advertiser shoul: 
contract for that space in the news- 
papers recently abandoned by column- 
ist Cal. Maybe the Democratic party 
would be interested in securing it. 


The Beech Nut Packing Co. has pur- 
chased two autogiros for publicity 
rather than practical service. A cer- 
tain coffee company is trying to pro- 
mote sales in the New York area by 
distributing a million tickets to a local 
amusement park in its cans. Mean 
while a waffle iron manufacturer of- 
fers 50 pounds of flour with each iron. 


One trouble with the country is that 
too many people have champagne 
tastes with Coca Cola incomes. We 
must not hope for a return of the sort 
of prosperity that lifts the nose instead 
of just the head and shoulders. Mean- 
while, the depressingest thing about 
the depression is the continued stereo- 
typed chant of disproved “experts.” 
The business leaders of the next pros- 
perity era will be those who know that 
an alibi never goes over as big as an 
accomplishment, 


When you meet one of these business 
“optimists” who tells you that the de- 
pression is all imaginary—just try to 
sell him some of your own product, 
and see what he will say. You will 
find he will tell you in a minute more 
reasons for not spending any cash 
than you could have thought of in 
a year. 


The depression is harder on the 
auto dealers than it is on the auto 
manufacturers, according to Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Packard 
company, who sees the used car busi- 
ness on a “deplorable basis.” 


Of 500 labeled food products sub- 
mitted to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for approval and the right to 
bear the A. M. A. emblem for boost- 
ing purposes, only 75 passed the test. 
Many labels were held to bear false 
claims. 


Western railroads offer summer 
travel bargains at as low as a cent a 
mile. They hope this will offer com- 
petition to the busses. For the first 
time in years the Pennsylvania rail- 
road offers week-end excursions be- 
tween Washington and New York. 
The B. & O. is featuring a new “air- 
conditioned” coach to take away the 
discomfort of hot weather traveling. 


——_- —_—_--o~=— Be” 


TABLES TURNED 

Here is a problem which 116 norma! 
school graduates, potential teachers, fai!- 
ed to solve in an Irvington, N. J., tes! 
for school jobs: 

“If 36 men in 28 days of 8 hrs. each 
can build a wall 680 feet long 12 feet high 
and 3.5 inches thick, how long will be 
wall that is to be 2.5 feet thick, 10 feet 
high, that 24 men can build in 15 days 
10 hours each?” 


Can you get it? The correct answer wi!!! 
be given on this page next week. 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





IT’S THE HUMIDITY! 


T HAS been so hot that they are 

thinking of taking the Palmolive 

girl off all the billboards because 
the sun got her all freckled and she 
couldn’t keep that schoolgirl complex- 
ion. » - When Post and Gatty got to 
where they were going they were back 
where they started. That sounds like 
most politicians talk ... Transatlantic 
flyers are so common in and about 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, that the 
natives there no longer bother to carry 
clean handkerchiefs to wave with... 
Yet there seems to be a new danger 









WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


If you go to the Lake Worth Fu- 
neral Home once you will never try 
any other undertaker. 


And that’s final. 













io these round-the-world hops. The 
planes travel so fast now that the 
pilots may go around twice before 
they realize it... Though the crew of 
the Nautilus had many close shaves 
while crossing the Atlantic when they 
arrived in port they all wore beards 
... Sir Hubert Wilkins paid the Navy 
Department $1 for the submarine but 
after the trouble he’s already had 
with it it looks as if he’s been stung 
for 99 cents .. . However, he can put 
in his spare time while his ship is 
being repaired by training whales to 
pull him out from under the ice. 


A dispatch from Rumania says that 
King Carol improved the economic 
situation. But the domestic situation 
remains the same with him... Gandhi 
recently walked five miles out of his 
way to avoid a demonstration in his 
honor. What a flat tire of a congress- 
man he would make! ...An airplane 
crashed in the heart of the city of 
Bagdad. We suppose many citizens 
long for the good old days when only 
carpets could fly ...A German scien- 
list has invented a new paper money 
that will not burn, tear or crumple. 
Now if it can be inflated .. . French 
railroads are experimenting with rub- 
ber tired wheels. Anyway, the engi- 
neer will have plenty of advisers when 
he has to change a tire . . . Current 
question of etiquette: Should we apol- 
ogize to France on the ground that 
we didn’t know the mayors were load- 
ed? . . . Famous last words: “Well, 
Mussolini, old boy, I'll see you in 
church!” 


The income tax moratorium is about 
over for Al Capone, “Dutch” Schultz, 
“Legs” Diamond et al... Many gang- 
Sters are now pleading guilty and 


going to prison instead of going in 
for $15,000 funerals ... We read where 
of TWO PERSONS took a 


a mob 





prisoner from an Alabama jail... 
An Ohio farmer shot two golfers who 
were searching his cornfield for lost 
golfs balls of the new size and ex- 
amination of the buckshot picked 
from them proved that he had used 
the new oversized slugs in his gun... 
A Denver man received a sentence of 
60 days for stealing a dollar’s worth 
of spinach. Why didn’t he plead in- 
sanity? ... The Evanston (Ill.) chief 
of police has ordered the arrest of all 
bathing-beach ukulele players after 
sundown. What puzzles us is why 
wait until after sundown! ... ARNO- 


grams is the latest Reno game. The 
divorce colonists entertain one an- 


other by matching up the Arno and 
Vanderbilt daily statements and solv- 
ing them to suit themselves .. . Chi- 
cago barbers have lowered their prices. 
Maybe they did it because it is easier 
to cut hair that is already standing 
on end. 


We first learned on a Friday that 
the Saturday Evening Post comes out 
on Tuesday instead of coming out, as 
formerly, on Thursday instead of Sat- 
urday It must be a relief to Mr. 
Coolidge to be able to take a vagation 
now without wearing Indian togs, a 
10-gallon hat or posing for photo- 
graphers while pitching hay .. . We 
read of the approaching National Poe- 
try Week with a sneaking suspicion 
that it is fostered by makers of waste- 
baskets .. . Subscribers to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra presented the 
conductor with an electric clock. Was 


this a subtle hint that he needs to 
keep better time? ... A Corning (N. Y.) 
man, cleaning the windows of his 


store with gasoline, stopped to light 
a cigar. At last reports they were 
waiting to take off the bandages to 
tell how badly he was hurt ... A book 
sent us for review is titled, “Half 
Hours With Insects.” This must be 
a mistake, as we know of no insect 
with which we'd care to spend half a 
minute ...A headline in a California 
paper says, “Pineapple King’s Son 
Elopes.” With a California peach, we 
presume. 
—__—_o- 


FAMOUS PALS 


Past Present 
Damon and Amos ’n’ 
Pythias Andy 
Romeo and Ju- Col. and Mrs. 
liet Lindbergh 
Anthony and Cle- IT and Clara 
opatra Bow 


Ham and Eggs Grapefruit and Rudy 


Ore 


OR THEIR ANGLES? 

Seeking a solution of the perennial va- 
cation problem, a professor who has never 
been near the water requests the New 
York American to “mention the possible 
merits of the seashore for a mathemat- 
ically minded man.” “Well,” suggests 
the editor, “he could loll on the sand and 
add up the good figures.” 








Are you taking the 
Newsstand Edition 
of The Pathfinder? 


if not, you should sign up for 
it today. Use the handy 
blank at the bottom 
of this column. 


Many thousands of people, everywhere, 
are buying the Newsstand Edition of The 
Pathfinder, on the newsstands. They pay 
five cents a copy for it and say it’s the 
biggest nickel’s worth in creation. 

The Newsstand Edition has precisely 
the same reading matter in it as the regu- 
lar edition. The difference is that the 
Newsstand Edition is printed with high- 
grade ink on fine, heavy-weight “English 
finish” book paper. Also each copy is 
mailed in an individual envelope which 
protects it in transit, and it is sent out 
somewhat in advance of the main edition, 

A prominent “columnist,” writing in a 
chain of newspapers, was telling about 
what a lot of reading he has to do. He 
mentioned a number of publications and 
then said: “I skim lightly, very lightly, 
over 34 other magazines—most of them 
printed on a gloss-finished paper which 
is ruining more eyes than anything else 
I can think of.” 

Now, the superb Newsstand Edition of 
The Pathfinder is not printed on any of 
that “gloss-finished” paper which is ruin- 
ing sO many eyes. It is printed on paper 
specially made for this edition, according 
to our own secret specifications. This 
paper is the envy of other publishers, who 
wonder at its soft, velvety finish, its un- 
usual opacity and its ability to take the 
ink (which is one of the things that 
makes easy reading.) 

The Newsstand Edition of The Path- 
finder will please you. It costs only a 
little more than the regular edition and 
it is a great satisfaction to those who 
would like their Pathfinder to be more 
handsome, and who are able and willing 
to pay for the added luxury. This News- 
stand Edition presents a superior appear- 
ance and the paper stands a lot of han- 
dling. It is just the thing for those sub- 
scribers who file their copies or have them 
bound for future reference. 

The price of the Newsstand Edition is 
only $3 for two years (104 issues). It is 
$2 for a single year, or $1 for 26 weeks. 
If you are borrowing The Pathfinder from 
somebody else, or buying it on the news- 
stands, why not subscribe and be put on 
the list to receive it regularly every week? 
If you are already a subscriber to the reg- 
ular edition you can send us $3, $2 or $1 
and we will give you proper credit for your 
money and you will be at once transferred 
to the Newsstand Edition mail-list. 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


(POSS SSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSESSSEESESEESESESSEOEE 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 

I enclose herewith, for the Newsstand Edition. de- 
livered by mail in individual protective envelope, 
to the address below: 


(Check { } $3 for two years 
which) { } $2 for one year 
{ ] $1 for 26 weeks 
{ 1} I am already a subscriber to the regular edition 
{ ] This is a new subscription 
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Tobacco All Puffed Up 


To Think That Sir Walter Raleigh was Responsible for Industry 


Using 350,000,000 Pounds in Cigarettes in 1930 


LL business eyes — many of 
A them envious—turn towards to- 

bacco which is not only able 
to hold its own but forges ahead by 
chaws and puffs. The only one con- 
nected with that industry who fails 
to profit is the tobacco raiser—and 
that is because of overproduction. 
Thanks to a war which taught the 
fair sex to smoke in order to steady 
their “nerves,” the amount of tobacco 
used in cigarettes has grown from 
146,060,000 pounds in 1913 to an esti- 
mated 350,000,000 pounds in 1930. This 
brings the government some $360,000,- 
000 a year in taxes, or 80 per cent of 
the total tobacco tax from that billion- 
dollar industry. 

That is what has grown out of the 
tobacco habit which Sir Walter 
Raleigh is supposed to have intro- 
duced into Europe. Some people say 
that if Raleigh went to heaven he 
should be ejected; others think he 
should be crowned and supplied smok- 
ing tobacco free for establishing an 
industry which gives so many of our 
people employment. It depends on 
the viewpoint. 

We learned of tobacco first through 
Columbus. In November, 1492, he 
sent out a party to explore Cuba. The 
men reported that they saw people 
who carried a lighted firebrand to 
kindle fire and who perfumed them- 
selves with certain herbs which they 
carried with them. It is supposed, 
with reason, that what the Spaniards 
really saw was a group of Indians 
smoking the calumet. A Franciscan 
friar who accompanied Columbus on 
this second voyage was the first to 
report the habit of snuff-taking, and 
the practice of chewing tobacco was 
first seen by the Spaniards on the 
coast of South America in 1502. 

Perhaps it is not correct to say that 
Raleigh introduced smoking into Eng- 
land and Europe. He merely popu- 
larized it—a pioneer “testimonier,” as 
it were, At any rate, a chronicler of 
the day says that the gallant Sir Wal- 
ier “tooke a pipe of tobacco a little 
before he went to the scaffolde.” That 
was in 1618. Elizabethans had been 
smoking for years. 

The tobacco plant itself had been 
brought to Europe in 1558 by a phy- 
sician sent by Philip II to investigate 
the products of Mexico. Jean Nicot, 
French ambassador to Portugal, sent 
some tobacco seeds to Catherine d’ 
Medici. His services in spreading 
knowledge of the plant have been 
commemorated in the scientific name 
of the genus “Nicotiana.” Nicot is 
also recalled in “nicotine,” the oily 
liquid alkaloid contained in the leaves 
of tobacco. 

Notwithstanding the fact that to- 
bacco itself was introduced into Eu- 
rope through France and Spain, the 
habit of smoking was initiated and 
spread through English example. 
Ralph Lane, the first governor of Vir- 


’ 





A Maryland Tobacco Field 


ginia, and Sir Francis Drake brought 
with them in 1586, from that first 
American possession of the English 
crown, the implements and materials 
of smoking, which they handed over to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, promoter of the 
colony in the New World. Lane, ac- 
cording to tradition, was really the 
first English smoker. Raleigh learned 
it from Lane and because of his ex- 
alted position at court the habit spread 
rapidly. 

——_-< 

WILD EAST STUFF 


If all the notches whittled from 
Deadwood Dick’s trusty six shooter 
every time another redskin bit the 
dust were converted into woodpulp, 
they wouldn’t make half enough paper 
to print one yellow newspaper Capone 
story, a “Legs” Diamond shooting or 
a “Two-Gun” Crowley thriller. The 
boys simply eat this wild East stuff. 
They get more thrills (and kills) from 
a column than from all the back-of- 
the-geography 10-centers burned in 
the little red schoolhouse stove. They 
dream of taking some rival killer “for 
a ride”; putting him “on the spot”; of 
high-power motors, gangleadership, 
easy money, flashy clothes, ease and 
Glory with a capital G. And every so 
often, we read of some poor mother’s 
son—some “Little Caesar”’—deliber- 
ately going out to kill; of the trial, the 
sentence—prison for life or the chair. 
The pity of it! 

If the boys would but read what 
George E. Q. Johnson, the United 
States district attorney who secured 
the indictment of “Scarface” Capone, 
said, perhaps it might take the edge 
off their zeal. Relating the history of 
a typical gang of 47 men, organized 
soon after the close of the World war, 
Mr. Johnson points out its sordid rec- 
ord. Listen! Five killed by police; 
four by their own suspicious gang 
members; 12 in the penitentiary; three 
maimed by police bullets and reduced 
to beggars; six moral derelicts; three 
engaged in crimes of violence. Only 
four have reformed and six are “mod- 
erately successful” crime executives. 
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“Capone,” declares Mr. Johnson, “wi! 
be the last well advertised gang lead:, 
in Chicago.” 

For the sake of adventurous Youn:s 
America, we hope so! 





ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of t 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ by 
editor of its Question Box. to the person contribut 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the <¢ 
Isn’t It?’’ department. No contributions will be r: 
turned. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder.” 





The Brazilian government has officia!! 
dropped the letters K, ¥ and W from th 
alphabet. (Now how will they addr: 
letters to Key West, Fla.?) 

Electric welders bathe their eyes in 
warm castor oil. It is the only known 
thing that successfully counteracts thy 
terrific “burning” of the eye balls in- 
flicted by the electric welder. 

Only the female firefly carries a_ tai! 
light. 

The male residents of Centralia, Wash. 
are voluntarily raising beards in prepara- 
tion for the pioneers’ festival there th 
latter part of this month. 

Nineteen students from one of New 
York’s largest universities crashed their 
way into a moving picture house. The) 
were promptly arrested and charged wit! 
disorderly conduct. They pleaded guilty 
but the magistrate advised and allowed 
them to change their plea. He explained 
that some day that might interfere with 
their admission to the bar. The student: 
took his advice and pleaded “not guilty.” 
They were discharged. 

East Orange, N. J., has a stock company 
that charges no admission. They do their 
stuff and then pass the hat. 

An Iowa judge recently fined a woman 
for violating the traffic law and only 
when she looked up at him did he recog- 
nize his wife. 

Police of Peabody, Mass., were asked to 
trace thieves who got away with an 53b6- 
foot brick chimney. 

oo 

GUIDE FOR WOULD-BE CITIZENS 


The “Guide for Aliens Desiring Amer- 
ican Citizenship,” compiled by George 
Trazivuk, inspector for the Louisiana im- 
migration division, is now in its 10th 
public printing. Besides being a codi- 
fication of the immigration laws, it fea 
tures a short history of the republic, its 
flag, products and manufactures of thi 
states, five lessons on citizenship and ad- 
ditional facts and figures useful to the 
potential citizen. In preparing this guide, 
says the authar, “valuable suggestions” 
were collected from Webster’s dictionary, 
Scrogg’s History of Louisiana, W. 0 
Hart’s History and Evolution of the Amer- 
ican Flag, Magruder’s American Gover!- 
ment, the Federal Citizenship Textbook 
and The Pathfinder. Inspector Trazivuk’s 
address is: State Museum Building, Jack- 
son Square, New Orleans, La. 

ee 
BE AN EARLY SETTLER 

“Recently,” pens a woman to her home 
town paper, “the lady president of the 
World’s Calendar Association advocated 
dividing the year into quarters and halves, 
reasoning that with fewer ‘pay-up days. 
the waste of woodpulp used for bills and 
stationery could be eliminated and he!p 
save our forests. Isn’t there,” she ashs, 
“some other “way to settle our ‘bills 
problem?” “ “Yes—simpler, surer aid 
saner,” asserts the editor. “Pay as you $ 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





GEORGE’S SCHNOZZLE 


N A preview of Warner’s “Alex- 
| ander Hamilton” a committee of 

the D. A. R. raised their hands in 
indignation at a scene in which Ham- 
jlton and Tallyrand toast a picture of 
the first president. “A great big heart, 
a great big soul,” voices Hamilton. 
“And a great big nose,” adds the count. 
The ladies didn’t like the disrespect 
shown Washington’s schnozzle and 
asked that it be eliminated (the re- 
mark—not the proboscis). 


Howard Hughes will send a special 
camera ship with the Donald McMil- 
lan air expedition to the arctic and will 
take Kirutcolor movies of the aurora 
borealis, 


The latest Hollerwood rumor is that 
John McGraw is considering an offer 
of $200,000 to make a baseball picture. 


Louis B. Mayer, big shot of MGM, 
gave out an interview telling why 
“big shot” authors usually fail in film- 
land. But he did not explain why and 
how P. G. Wodehouse, the funny man 
of the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Cosmopolitan, got $104,000 from his 
organization for doing nothing. Per- 
haps Wodehouse will clear the situa- 
tion in his “Adventures in Hollywood” 
which he is doing for the Post. 


It looks as if Follywood is about to 
be smelled under by gigolo stories. 
Banning gangster stories and digging 
up the other kind seems to us like 
jumping out of the police patrol into 
the garbage can. Perhaps the pro- 
ducers would rather keep on being 
wrong than throw a lot of censors out 
of work all over the country. 


Joan Crawford has a dog named 
Woggles and she calls her beach pa- 
jamas “roughies” despite the fact that 
they look pretty slick on her. 


Al Boasberg, Hollywood and Gotham 
gag-man-with-scissors, has named his 
new bungalow at Malibu beach, “YES 
MANOR.” 


Mrs, H. B. Warner (Rita Stanwood) 
is to return to the screen after an ab- 
sence of 15 years. In the good old 
Triangle days she was as well known 
as Clara Bow, Janet Gaynor, Greta 
Garbo or Norma Shearer. She will 
appear in “The Sphinx Has Spoken” 
with Adolphe Menjou, Eric von Stro- 
heim and Lily Damita. 


Chic Sale is starting off his new 
talkie venture as a background for 
Warner’s “The Star Witness.” 


“Talkies” in the deaf and dumb 
language will soon be seen and fig- 
ured out in large cities such as New 
York and Chicago. 


S. S. Van Dine, the mysterious au- 
thor, has broken with Warner Broth- 
ers because they ordered a story titled 
“Blue Moon” from him and then can- 
celled it. So he packed his desk and 





left them flat. (He is supposed to be 
the only author who carries his desk 
around with him.) 


The two directors who made such 
a success at MGM with their dog pic- 
tures called “Barkies” have been re- 
warded by being assigned to direct 
Buster Keaton in his next. And, tsk! 
tsk!, they will use the same method on 
Buster that they did on the dogs. In 
other words, the directing of the 
scenes will be divided between them. 


Hollywood dairy lunches now sell 
course dinners for two bits and throw 
in a dessert. 


Alice White, “America’s Girl Friend,” 
who got a great big boot from First 
National awhile back, is to be given a 
chance by Tiffany to stage a comeback 


The Warner Brothers have a barber 
on their studio lot whom they brought 
from Chicago. He is not allowed to 
shave anyone but the Warners. 


A praise agent story tells about a 
scenario writer who makes more than 
$100,000 a year. Maybe he makes 
carbon copies of his plots and dia- 
logues and has a bicycle. 


Joel McCrea has been under con- 
tract to Radio pictures for some time 
and they just let him hang around 
twiddling his thumbs. He got a break 
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(via the back-fence-borrowing route) 
to play with Constance Bennett in 
“Born to Love.” As a result, every- 
body is trying to nail him for this 
or that picture but Radio suddenly 
wakes up and says, “No! He’s our 
star.” 


Modern Brawlywood motto: “Marry 
in haste and rejoice in the publicity 
it brings.” 

OOO 


ASSORTED NAMES 


Edward G. Robinson’s non-gang- 
ster name is Emanuel Goldenburg. 
Marlene Dietrich of the garters is 
known to her intimates as “Dutchy.” 
June Collyer’s real name is Dorothea 
Heermance. Many are inclined to 
think that Adolphe Menjou was born 
in France, but he first saw the world 
through the smoke of Pittsburgh in 
1890 and his reel and real name is 
Adolphe Menjou. Ruth Chatterton is 
called “Rusie” by her hubby. Gary 
Cooper’s pet name for Lupe Velez is 
“Becka.” Before Paul Lukas came to 
this country he was known as “The 
John Barrymore of Hungary.” Billie 
Dove’s is really Lillian Bohney and 
her hobby is raising Scotch terriers 
and miniature cactus plants. 


—______ +> 
SYNONYMOUS 
Anxious to learn the value of certain 
inherited stocks, a man who knows little 
about newspapers and less about the mar- 
ket asks the New York Herald-Tribune if 
it can tell him “where to find out what his 
stocks are worth?” “Sure!” truths the edi- 
tor. “On the sock market page.” 
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Subscription from Adolphe Menjou (Signature Purposely Eliminated in Reproduction) 


Menjou, the suave, immaculate 


and always enjoyable Paramount star. 


f VHE other day The Pathfinder received a subscription check from Adolphe 


This started us to thinking and, pressing a button at the side of our desk 
—presto!—we had our Beverly Hills and Hollywood subscription reels (’s’fact; 


they come in reels now!) at hand for a quick once over. 


Among the names 


well known in filmland glimpsed in our fleeting inspection were: 


Will Rogers 
Charlie Chaplin 
George Arliss 
Clara Bow 
Buster Keaton 
Lois Wilson 
John Gilbert 
Mrs. Hal Christy 
Lupe Velez 
Victor Varconi 
David Torrence 


Lew Cody 


Mrs. H. B. Warner 
Montague Love 
Charley Chase 
Jackie Coogan 
Warner Baxter 
June Collyer 


Claude Gillingwater 
Harry Beaumont 

Mrs. William Beaudine 
Adolphe Menjou 


Mrs. Cecil B. De Mille 
Allan Hale 
Antonio Moreno 
Jean Hersholt 
Carl Laemmle 
Walter Morosco 
Earl Foxe 

Lionel Barrymore 
Jack Dempsey 
Mrs. Wallace Reid 
Gilbert Roland 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





MOON TELLS EARTH TO QUAKE 


The moon gets blamed for a lot of 
things, sentimental and otherwise, 
these days. And now they are saying 
that the moon tells the earth when to 
quake, That’s a new charge against 
the man in the moon. It was advanced 
byMaxwell W. Allen, Sanfer, Cal., sci- 
entist. His studies, he advises the 
Seismological Society of America, con- 
firm the previously suspected fact that 
the pull of the moon and sun on the 
earth operates to determine the time 
of earthquakes. 


DIVING BELL SAVES SUB CREWS 


Valorous seamen who go down to 
Davy Jones’s locker in ill-fated sub- 
marines will now come back in a new 
type of diving bell, officially known 
as a “submarine rescue chamber.” 
This new device for saving the lives 
of submarine crews has been devel- 
oped in the bureau of construction 
and repair of the Navy Department 
under the supervision of Lieutenant 
Comander Allen R. McCann. While 
he declines to accept credit for its 
invention, claiming it to be “a bureau 
development,” it will be known as 
the McCann bell. 

Really, this newest hope of subma- 
rine crews is a miniature submarine 
in itself. It consists of a large pear- 
shaped steel chamber nine feet three 
inches high, with maximum diameter 
of nearly eight feet, divided into up- 
per and lower compartments. The 
upper compartment is air-tight and 
large enough to pack 20 average men 
in sardine fashion. A crew of two 
operate the device from this chamber. 
The lower compartment is open to the 
sea. In order to operate the new bell 
a diver must first go down to the 
sunken craft and fasten a steel cable. 
into an eye on its hatch. Then the 
rescue chamber is drawn down to the 
deck of the sub by self-contained air 
motors working on the cable. By this 
means the lower compartment is 
drawn flush against the deck and 
around the hatch of the sub. A steel 
plate around the hatch and a rubber 
gasket in the bell fit tightly together 
to keep out water. Then the water 
already in the lower part is expelled 
and the pressure of the water outside 
and the cable hold the bell rigidly 
against the sunken craft. It can also 
be bolted in place. 

This done the crew in the upper 
chamber can open a water-tight hatch, 
descend to the deck of the sub and 
open the vessel’s hatch allowing mem- 
bers of the trapped crew to enter the 
bell. When the upper compartment 
is filled to capacity the hatch is clos- 
ed, the bottom section flooded and 
the buoyancy of the bell causes it to 
rise to the surface. The ascent is 
regulated by means of a_ braking 
clutch on the cable hitched to the sub- 
marine. As soon as the surface is 





A Honey Bear to Hug 


reached the “passengers” are dis- 
charged and the bell goes down again 
for those remaining in the sunken 
craft. McCann’s bell is designed to 
operate to a depth of 400 feet, but it 
is expected to work just as well at 
a depth of 600 feet. 


LAST HEATH HEN STILL LIVES 

Although the Biological Survey fail- 
ed in its search for a mate for the last 
surviving cock of the heath hen family 
the species is not yet extinct. The old 
rooster on Martha’s Vineyard still 
lives. He was seen less than two 
months ago, captured for observation 
and then released. But with his death 
the heath hen will have passed. In- 
cidentally, these rare birds served the 
early Pilgrims as “chicken” for Sun- 
day dinner. 


HOGS DON’T NEED MUD BATHS 


There is a popular notion that mud 
baths are necessary to happy and con- 
tented hogs. Some farmers even pro- 
vide mudholes for their porkers to 
wallow in. But the Bureau of Animal 
Industy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says that hogs can live without 
mud. What is more, this bureau claims 
that your piggies will be healthier and 
make more wholesome food for hu- 
man consumers if they do not have 
to live in mud and filth. Therefore, 
the bureau favors clean, dry concrete 
floors for pig pens. 


EINSTEIN GETS NEW SUPPORT 

If they keep on finding things in 
agreement with Dr. Albert Einstein’s 
theory of relativity it will cease to be 
a theory. The latest support coming 
the German physicist’s way has to do 
with the speed of light throughout the 
universe. Dr. Gustav Stromberg, of 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory staff, re- 
ports to the Astronomical Society of 
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the Pacific that light coming from the 
remotest universes has the same speed 
as light on the earth. This, it is claim 
ed, is in excellent agreement with o; 
is another proof in support of the 
Einstein theory of relativity. 


HERR’S “MAGNETIC BALANCE” 


A wealthy Indianapolis miller Bnd 
seedman, Shirl Herr, has perfected 
what he calls a “magnetic balance.” 
With this apparatus he is now search- 
ing for ancient Roman treasures be- 
lieved buried in Pannonia, an ancient 
Roman province now parts of Hungary 
and Jugoslavia. The “magnetic bal- 
ance” is a portable instrument said to 
be many times more sensitive than the 
well-known Hughes induction balance. 
With it Herr claims he can locate any 
buried metal to a depth of 15 feet. 
Before going treasure hunting in 
Europe he located many Indian graves 
and buried meteorites in Indiana and 
Arizona. 


ANCIENT MAMMAL FOUND 

Accidents will happen. Many im- 
portant scientific discoveries have 
been the result of accidents. So if 
was with the discovery recently of an 
ancient and extinct mammal in Caddo 
Parish, La. An oil well drill brought 
up from a depth of 2,460 feet the skull 
of a warm-blooded, insect-eating crea- 
ture about the size of a large house 
cat which is believed to have lived 
some 70,000,000 years ago during the 
age of the great dinosaurs. This skull 
was entirely surrounded by a stony 
formation which the drill cracked 
away revealing its teeth. These teeth 
were sent to the National Museum at 
Washington where Dr. James W. Gid- 
ley identified them as belonging to a 
new species (heretofore unknown to 
science) of the extinct family of 
periptychidae. 


THAT AUSTRALIAN SKULL 

The skull of the Peking (Peiping) 
man has a rival. An expedition head- 
ed by Sir Colin Mackenzie, of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Anatomy, discov- 
ered the head of a new “dawn man” in 
the drifting sands of Central Australia. 
This skull is said to be similar to the 
one found near Peking and which is 
more or less famous the world over as 
the “Peking man,” the “Peiping wom- 
an,” “Peking ape” or whathaveyou. 
The discovery is believed to indicate 
that the “traditional man” also lived 
in Australia. 





oe 
NEGRO NAMES 


Mrs. S. J. Ervin, sr., of Camden, Ala., 
has a cook with the given name of CIN- 
CINNATI who has a sister named PENN- 
SYLVANIA; her housemaid is named 
GEORGIA, her laundress SAVANNAH, her 
hired man’s sister FLORIDA. And _ her 
daughter has TEXAS for a cook who has 
ALABAMA for a mother-in-law. 

In the same town is a well known negro 
duly Christened NEARER MY GOD TO 
THEE WOOD. Another one bears th 
given name of I WILL ARISE AND GO 
UNTO MY FATHER. Still another 1s 
FRIENDLESS WILLIAMS. Also on the 
list is PONTIUS PILATE JEFFERSON 
DAVIS. 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





NAVY GOES AUTOGIROING 


ERE it is folks the only auto- 
H giro in this man’s navy. The 

photographer snapped this clear 
picture of the queer bird on the 
take-off for a test flight over the 
Anacostia naval air station at Wash- 
ington. If all goes well in the 
tests no doubt it will soon have sister 
ships. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
David S. Ingalls flew the odd craft in 
some of the test flights. Later he an- 
nounced he was convinced that the 
“windmill” plane ultimately will be 
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The Navy’s Newest Toy 


endowed with double its present speed 
and take its place as a formidable 
fighting craft. There are a dozen ways, 
he says, in which the speed of the 
autogiro can be increased. Its chief 
advantages are its ability to take off 
and land in a small space. Incidental- 
ly, Juan de la Cierva, the Spanish en- 
gineer and inventor of the autogiro, 
in his new book “Wings of Tomor- 
row” (written in collaboration with 
Don Rose and published by Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam) predicts that his 
invention will be the family flying 
machine” of the near future. 


There’s a new nonstop record from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Agua Cliente, 
Mexico. The old record was recently 
broken by James Goodwin Hill, World 
war ace, who covered the 1,300 miles 
in seven hours 48 minutes and 31 
seconds. 


Aviators who violate the rules of 
safety at the Grand Rapids, Mich., air- 
port are presented with a medal bear- 
ing the picture of a winged jackass. 


The two French airmen, Marcel 
Roret and Joseph Le Brix, who re- 
cently established a new record for 
light in a closed circuit—6,560 miles 
in 74 hours—are going to try to fly 
around the world in four long hops. 
They plan to hop from Paris to 
Tokyo, from Tokyo to San Francisco, 





from San Francisco to New York, and 
from New York to Paris. 


Having given up giant lighter-than- 
air ships, perhaps because her experi- 
ence with dirigibles wasn’t very en- 
couraging, England seems to be going 
in for giant flying boats. A new ship 
of this type, said to have been ordered 
by the air ministry, is now building 
at Southampton. It will have a carry- 
ing capacity of seven tons and accom- 
modations for 40 passengers (sleeping 
quarters for 20 of them). It will be 
powered by six 900-horsepower en- 
gines and be capable of making 145 
miles per. 


We aren’t lagging behind in flying 
boats, either. The Sikorsky factory at 
Stratford, Conn., has just put the fin- 
ishing touches on two of the world’s 
largest amphibians. They will carry 
46 passengers, a useful load of 11,250 
pounds and attain a speed of 130 miles 
an hour. Their wing span is 114 feet 
and each will be powered by four 
Hornet motors cradled abreast along 
the leading edge of the big monoplane 
wing. They are intended for use by 
the Pan-American Airways on the long 
water jumps. Other firms are also 
bringing out flying boats. 


Captain Frank Hawks, the “bullet 
man,” has realized another ambition. 
This time he took breakfast in Lon- 
don, lunch (spaghetti) in Rome and 
tea in London, making the round trip 
in nine hours and 44 minutes actual 
flying time. 


Fresh strawberries are transported 
from the Netherlands to various parts 
of Europe by airplane. A _ special 
freight airplane has been built to carry 
them. 


Equipped with waterproof shields 
on her bumpers, in preparation for 
her arctic flight, the Graf Zeppelin re- 
cently “landed” on Lake Constance, 
discharged some passengers in a rub- 
ber boat, cruised on the surface for 
20 minutes, then released her water 
ballast and rose from the water none 
the worse for her experience. 


= a ee 


PFIZZLING PROPHETS 


“It does beat all,” pens a Maryland man 
to the Commercial Credit, “how many 
prophets manage to phool the public with 
phiddlesticks and phiction concerning the 
future of the Market. Of the two, he de- 
mands, “which would you consider the 
biggest phakir—the weather prophet or 
the Market prognosticator?” “Just a toss 
up,” muses the editor. “The weather 
prophets and Market prophets will short- 
ly hold the play-offs for the consolation 
prize.” 

eG eee 
ONE MARKET 
Tell us not in mournful numbers 
That it pays to use our beans; 
We can sell our costly blunders 
To “confession” magazines. 
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MEN WANTED 





/rELECTRICAL 
JOBS PAYING 


$ 
000 / 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises 
in a dull, hopeless job! Say good-bye to 
$25 and $35 a week! Let me show you 
how to prepare for jobs leading to $50, 
$60 and on up to $200 a week in Elec- 
tricity—NOT BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
but by an amazing way to teach that makes 
you ready for real work in 90 days! 


Learn Without Books 
IN 90 DAYS 


Lack of experience—age, or advanced edu- 
cation barsnoone. I don’t care if you don’t 
know an armature from an air-brake. I 
don’texpect youto! Yousee, I don’t teach 
you by corres>,ondence, nor from books 
or printed lessons. I train you on one of 
the greatest outlays of electrical apparatus ever 
assembled ... real dynamos, power plants, switch- 
boards, sub-stations, auto and airplane engines, etc. 

. everything from door bells to motors . full- 
sized ... in operation every day! And because we 
cut out all useless theory and teach you only those 
things you need to know to land and hold a good job, 
you graduate as a PRACTICAL EXPERT in 90 days’ time! 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


Don’t let lack of money stop you. If you need part- 
time work to help pay living expenses, I'll gladly help 
you get it! Then when you graduate you get a 
free lifetime employment service. Coyne has been 
placing men in electrical positions ever since 1899. Let 
Coyne help you toa good Electrical Job! 


You can find out everything absolutely free. Simply 
mail the Coupon and Jet me send you my BIG FREE 
ELECTRICAL BOOK of 151 photographs, telling all 
about jobs... salaries .. . opportunities. This costs 
you nothing and does not obligate you in any 
way. Just mail the Coupon! 
co ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 81-63, Chicage 
eo ha ON RO OO ee cS eee es | 


Mr. H. C. LEWIS, President t 


Coyne Electrical School, Dept. B1-63 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, lil. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me 
your big, free catalog and all details of Free 
Employment Service, Radio, Aeroplane, and 
Automotive Electrical Courses, and how I may 
“earn while learning.”’ 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Do white and colored people belong to the 
same Masonic order? 

With one exception the Masonic lodges 
in the United States to which colored peo- 
ple belong are not recognized by the white 
lodges. The exception is Alpha Lodge No. 
116, F. & A. M., at Newark, N. J. In 1871 
several Newark negroes, who had been 
made Masons in regular lodges in foreign 
countries where the admission of negroes 
was permitted, joined with a few white 
Masons and obtained a charter for a lodge 
from the Grand Lodge of New Jersey. This 
lodge gradually became colored as_ the 
white members dropped out and only 
negroes joined it. In 1908 the Grand 
Lodge of Mississippi severed Masonic re- 
lations with the Grand Lodge of New 
Jersey “until such time as the Grand 
Lodge of New Jersey shall see fit to de- 
sist from her present practice of initiating 
and affiliating negroes as Masons.” Only 
the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma followed 
Mississippi in severing Masonic relations 
with New Jersey and in 1914 she rescinded 
her non-intercourse decision, leaving the 
Bayou state standing alone in this re- 
spect. Alpha Lodge 116 is the only color- 
ed Masonic lodge in the United States 
attached to a white Grand Lodge. Since 
it is a regularly constituted lodge of the 
Grand Lodge of New Jersey its members 
are recognized by the other lodges of the 
state. All other colored lodges in the 
United States are regarded as irregular 
by the white lodges. Negro Freemasonry 
came from the same source as other Free- 
masonry and the work of the colored 
Masons is practically the same. The 
Masonic lodges in Cuba, Haiti and San 
Domingo were authorized and instituted 
by the white grand lodges of Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania in the early part 
of the 19th century, and the West Indian 
lodges in turn authorized the establish- 
ment of colored Masonic lodges in the 
United States. 


To what denomination did Moody the 
evangelist adhere? 


Dwight Lyman Moody (1837-1899) was 
“converted” when he was 18 years of age 
and became a member of the Congrega- 
tionalist church. After he became an 
evangelist he emphasized the teachings of 
the Gospel rather than sectarian beliefs. 
He was one of the greatest of all modern 
evangelists in his popular appeal and his 
friends insisted that he “reduced the 
population of hell by a million souls.” 


What is the value of an English guinea? 


In British monetary usage the pound 
sterling or 20 shillings is the unit of val- 
uation and accounting. The guinea is a 
Sum of money equal to 21 shillings—one 
shilling more than a pound. It received 
its name from the fact that a coin so call- 
ed was struck off in 1663 during the reign 
of Charles II from gold imported from the 
Guinea coast of West Africa by a mer- 
cantile company operating under a char- 
ter granted by the British government. 
This original guinea gold piece was valued 
at 20 shillings or one pound and was sub- 
sidiary to the silver coinage, but the 
silver coins depreciated so rapidly that 
the guinea pieces increased in value in 
relation to silver until in 1694 a guinea 
was worth 30 shillings or a pound and a 
half in silver. During the reign of Wil- 
liam of Orange the silver coinage was re- 








habilitated and the value of the guinea 
was gradually reduced until it was worth 
21% shillings in 1698. In 1717 its value 
was fixed at 21 shillings. The guinea con- 
tinued to be coined until 1813, and in 1817 
it was superseded by the sovereign, which 
represents exactly a pound of 20 shillings. 
The pound as such is merely a unit of 
valuation, normally representing $4.8665 
in United States currency, and is not 
coined. The 20-shilling gold piece is al- 
ways referred to as a sovereign rather 
than as a pound. Although the guinea 
has not been issued as a coin since 1813 
and has been out of circulation since 
about 1820, it still survives as a sort of 
gentleman’s pound of 21 shillings. Pro- 
fessional men are still fond of reckoning 
fees in terms of guineas instead of sov- 
ereigns or pounds because it affords a 
painless method of extracting additional 
shillings from the pockets of their clients. 
The guinea normally represents about 
$5.10 in United States money. 


Why are frankfurters called hot dogs? 

The name “hot dogs” was given to 
frankfurters by venders at Coney Island. 
It was suggested by the common joke that 
weenies and frankfurters were made of 
dog meat. 


What states have adopted the goldenrod 
as their state flower? 


The goldenrod is the state flower of 
Alabama, Kentucky, Nebraska and North 
Carolina. 


How long is the term of the comptroller 
general? 


The comptroller general and the assist- 
ant comptroller general of the United 
States hold office for a term of 15 years 
and they are not eligible for reappoint- 
ment by the President and confirmation 
by the Senate. The comptroller general 
is in charge of the general accounting of- 
fice and is charged with the settlement 
and adjustment, independently of the 
executive departments, of all claims and 
demands whatever by the government or 
against it, and all accounts whatever in 
which the government is concerned, either 
as debtor or creditor. 


When did the Star Spangled Banner be- 
come the national anthem? 


The last session of Congress, before its 
adjournment March 4, 1931, by special 
act designated the Star Spangled Banner 
as the national anthem of the United 
States. 


Do cardinals ever wear their red hats? 


The red hat, the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the insignia of Roman Catholic 
cardinals, dates as a vestment from 1245. 
In that year it was bestowed on secular 
cardinals by Pope Innocent IV as a sym- 
bol of their readiness to shed their blood 
for Christ and the church. Gregory XIV 
in 1591 extended the privilege of wearing 
the red hat to cardinals belonging to 
religious orders. As now made the ec- 
clesiastical hat is scarlet in color and has 
a small, flat crown and a broad brim with 
cords and tassels of special patterns hang- 
ing over it. It is placed on the head of 
the newly appointed cardinal by the hand 
of the Pope at a public consistory, but the 
hat is very seldom worn afterwards. In- 
stead it is usually laid aside until the 


*, The Pathfinder 


funeral obsequies of the cardinal, when ji 
is placed on his catafalque. In the abh- 
sence of the cardinal, and sometimes afte; 
his death, the red hat may be hung from 
the roof of the cathedral. The color 
the cardinal’s hat has become known 4 
cardinal red, and a species of Americs 
finch is called the cardinal bird or the re! 
cardinal because of the brilliant pluma 
of the male. 


When was the Encylopedia Britannica first 
published? 

The first edition of the Encylopedia 
Britannica was published in 1768, seven 
years before the outbreak of the Revoly- 
tion. George Washington owned a copy 
of this first edition. 


How is coke made? 


Coke is the carbonaceous material left 
after the gaseous and aqueous fluids and 
the bituminous elements in coal have been 
driven off by heat in close chambers. Cok; 
is to coal what charcoal is to wood. In a 
general way coal produces coke to the 
extent of 55 to 75 per cent of its weight 


What is Rudyard Kipling’s full name? 

The famous poet was christened John 
Rudyard Kipling and at first he signed his 
writings J. R. K. The first name, however, 
was dropped in his youth and has never 
been used by the poet since. He was 
named after his father, John Lockwood 
Kipling, an artist of considerable ability, 
who from 1875 to 1893 was curator of the 
museum at Lahore, India. 


How often does Halley’s comet appear? 

Halley’s comet is seen from the earth 
every 76.8 years. Its last visitation was 
in April, 1910. This comet was the first 
to be correctly predicted by astronomers 
and its appearances have been traced back 
in history to about 240 B. C. 


Are rainbows ever seen during the night? 

Bows, similar to rainbows, are occa- 
sionally produced by the moonlight. They 
are known as moon-bows. 


What are German paper marks worth? 
German paper marks printed before 
1924 are without value. The time set for 
exchanging them expired in 1925. Even 
before that date the exchange rate was a 
trillion old paper marks to one of the new 
marks—which are worth 23.82 cents. 


Who is head of Tammany Hall? 

John R. Voorhis, who in 1929 celebrated 
his 100th birthday, is titular head of the 
organization. He holds the rank of grand 
sachem. There are 13 sachems. 


How many people speak English? 

More than 160,000,000 people speak Eng- 
lish as their native language. Some 6H,- 
000,000 others speak English but do not 
regard it as their native tongue. 


Did any of the 12 apostles die a natural 
death? 

Little is known of the fate of some of 
the 12 apostles, but according to various 
traditions all the original 12 met violent 
deaths except John. He alone died a 
natural death at an advanced age. 

_—— 


An opportunist is one who when he 
realizes that he has been left holding th 
bag takes it and sells it. 

———_— - — = 


Giggling Gertie says that one good thing 
about those beach pajamas is that the) 
cover a lot of bum anatomy. 
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The Busy Little Silkworm 


Chinese Silk-Growing Industry Goes Back 1,000 Years Before 


Moses and was Jealously Guarded for Centuries 


China from a very remote period. 


To silk industry has existed in 


Natives guarded their secret jeal- 
ously for centuries and no one out- 
side knew where the fine silken fibers 
came from, whether plant or animal. 
In the early part of the third century, 
however, knowledge of the silkworm 
reached Japan through Korea. Four 
Chinese girls were brought to Japan 
who taught these people the art of 
weaving the fine threads. Not long 
after the industry was established in 
Japan it spread to India. From there 
the silkworm business traveled to 
Khotan, Persia and the states of Cen- 
tral Asia. 

In the sixth century the Roman 
emperor Justinian contracted with 
two Persian monks to bring to him 
from China a tube full of the precious 
worms. From the emperor’s palace 
in Constantinople the culture spread 
to Syria and Greece, to north Africa, 
Spain and Portugal; then to Italy, and 
in the 13th century to France. The 
Mediterranean regions, with their 
necessary supply of patient, low-pric- 
ed, deft-handed labor, are still the only 
big silk-producing regions outside of 
the Orient. 

In England silk manufacture was 
introduced in the 16th century; in 1522 
sericulture was imported into New 
Spain (Mexico) but the industry died 
out there before the end of the cen- 
tury. In 1619 the Virginia settlers 
were made acquainted with the “prof- 
itable industry of silk cultivation.” All 
kinds of bounties and rewards were 
offered to encourage the industry. 
Other. American colonies at various 
times before the Revolution boasted 
a flourishing silkworm industry, but 
in every case it was eventually crowd- 
ed out by more profitable activities. 

In 1838 a speculative mania for the 
cultivation of silk developed in this 
country and mulberry trees, the leaves 
of which are used to feed the worms, 
were sold at outlandish prices. When, 
in 1844, a blight destroyed most of 
these trees the industry vanished. In 
scarcely any instance has an attempt 
to stimulate sericulture by artificial 





means proved a success. Raw silk can 
only be profitable brought to the mar- 
ket where there is abundant and very 
cheap labor. This is proved by the 
fact that China, Japan, Bengal, Pied- 
mont and the Levant, abounding in 
cheap labor, are the principal pro- 
ducing localities. 

In the making of silk cloth, how- 
ever, America leads the world. Eighty 
per cent of our raw silk comes from 
Japan. American mills weave some 
50,000,000 pounds of raw silk annually. 
Japan receives over $300,000,000 from 
this country alone for its yearly sup- 
ply of silk. 

—_—_—__-- 


A PEDAGOGICAL PROBE 


If it ever comes to a head, educators 
the country over will be keenly in- 
terested in the proposed probe of the 
New York city schools. In small 
towns, when the people across the 
railroad track become mad at the 
teacher or peeved at this and that at 
the school house, it’s simply a matter 
of assembling the town’s supervisors, 
firing the teacher and beginning all 
over again. In great, big, overgrown 
New York with its 32,524 teachers, 
761 school organizations, five indus- 
trial art cents, 623 night and 104 
day schools of Americanism, it isn’t 
so simple. 

In the inquiry, approved by the state 
board of regents, it is proposed to 
give educational and intelligence tests 
to each of the 1,214,328 children and 
prove the “Pedagogical efficiency” of 
the city’s school system. Perhaps it 
will prove it—perhaps it won’t, but a 
real dynamic quiz may clarify the al- 
leged “leaks” as to the purchase of 
school building sites, who—if any—are 
profiting thereby, disconnect the 1,000,- 
000 scandal power political insinua- 
tions impregnating the air, and, per- 
haps, discover a short circuit in the 
high voltage political machines. 

But, after all, it takes funds to 
finance such an undertaking and the 
state educational department declares 
it hasn’t the necessary $50,000 to in- 
vestigate such an insignificant sys- 
tem whose annual expenses are only 
$144,248.561.63; and being too modest, 
or timid (or something) to request an 
appropriation from a Tammany board 
of estimate, it begins to look as if New 
York’s “pedagogical efficiency” may 
have to go unsurveyed, unless some 
philanthropic pocket loosens up or 
someone passes the hat. 

es 


KEEPING KISSABLE 

The country boy was asked why he 
broke off his engagement to the city girl. 
“Because,” said he, “she wanted to always 
be playing kissin’ games. One night she 
started countin’ the stars and I had tuh 
kiss her every time a star twinkled. I! 
didn’t mind that so much, but I figured 
I'd had ’bout enough when she started to 
ring in lightning bugs!” 















‘Taking Like Wild Fire! 


The Hit of 1931— 


That Wonderful New Query Book > ; 65 
and Pathfinder, both only - - - 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: “This must 
be the very book one of Jack London's char- 
acters Was shut in with for the winter, when 
he emerged from being snowbound, a culti- 
vated man.” In such high esteem is this 
work held that a special fund is now being 
raised by public subscription to enable it to 
be reproduced in the Braille form, so the 
blind can read it. This is one of the high- 
est possible honors, 

Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in 
Cultured Boston 


the rare bell-ringer class. 
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PATHFINDER EDITION 


fe 
has ordered 35 copies for her libraries. Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 copies. Chicago Tri- 


bune has bought one for its great reference 
jibrary. Statesmen, librarians, school au- 
thorities, editors, writers, radio people and 
thousands of others who “have to know” have 
ordered this marvelous book—which answers 
almost everything. 

We can supply it to you, including de- 
livery charges, with Pathfinder a whole year 

-52 irresistible issues—all for only $1.65. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition, 
just off the press, bound in cloth—426 pages 
of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed infor- 
mation on every conceivable subect, 

You want this book. If your Pathfinder 
subscription is paid well in advance, then 
order the paper sent to some brainy friend 
to whom you wish to pay the highest of 
compliments. Fill in the blank and send 
with the 81.65. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSSSSSEEEESSEEESEHEEESEEEEOCEEEE 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

O. K. Let me have that Question Book in a hurry 
Enclosed is the bargain price of only $1.65. 


Name 


Street or RFD 


eee eee eee eee PPO SOE OOOO OOOOCOCCOCOOOCO OOS 


Town 


(If you want the book and paper sent to different 
addresses you can state this on margin of this blank. ) ) 


U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


* JOBS! *¥ 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Common Edu- » 


‘ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

| Dept. G-173, Rochester, N. Y. 

irs: Rush to me Rey charee 
3? 32 page book with list « 

cation Usually 5 8S. Government steady Jobs 

Sufficient [=) cotainabie (2) Tell me how to 


t one of these jobs. 
MEN—womEeNn § ** ° , 


deeds / WUAMO nnccccccccorsvcccevscccvese 
Mail Coupon 
today sure ET ERT ARTE EE oe 


































































































































WILL YOU ADOPT 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE? 


You all know and love Little Orphan Annie. 
Her adventures are told in the comic pages of 
over 320 newspapers throughout the U. S. and 
is broadcast daily over the radio. Every girl 
knows of this lovable character, The doll we 
offer is 14% inches high, has stuffed body and 
legs. Arms and head of unbreakable composi- 
tion. Red cloth dress with white trimming. 
Full knitted stockings that extend above the 
knees. Leatherette slippers, 


You can adopt Little Orphan Annie 
for your very own 
Send your name and address today and we 
will send full particulars by return mail how 
to get a Little Orphan Annie doll without cost- 
ing you one cent of your own money. Write to 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
337 West Madison Street, 78A, Chicago 


will Grow Your Hair 


OR COST NOTHING! 


Growing hair is now a science. — | 
roots get clogged with dry alkalins 
poisons and the hair shaft simply can’t 
grow out. Our treatment removes 
and supplies nourishment. It has grown 
hair on thousands of heads and is rT. ; 
anteed to grow hair on your head, alee sige 
falling hair, eliminate dandruff, and 
- pen en ay, or refund wil be 
made of every cent of your money. nm’ 
Stavin at 45 suffer baldness, itching rhe age ee 
or any other abnormal scaip conditions any longer. 
Send NOW for FREE information without any obli- 
‘ation on your t. SLAVIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
937 Butler ig., San Francisco, Calif. 


$185 



















Toadvertise our business, make new friends andi 
° introduce our 
new bargain ee of Elgin watches, we will send this elegant H. 
W. Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 
guaranteed), Stem wind and stem set, newest style decorated dial, 
perfect timekeeper and fully guaranteed for 5 years. Send this ad- 
vertisement to us with $1.85 and watch will be sent at once by mail 
$ pal 00 and we will send two watches. Satisfaction 


or money refunded. Address 4924 SHERIDAN 
W ZEALAND WHITE 












0 WATCH & DIAMOND CO. cnicasco. iLL. 
AND NE 





REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 


Herbalist Almanac Included — 
CALUMET HERB CO., Dept. 7A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


Write for Free Guide Book, 

“HOW TO OBTAIN APATENT”’ 

and Record of Invention 

Blank. Send modelor sketch and description of 

your invention for our Free Opinion whether 

dit comes within Patent Office Rules. EASY PAYMENTS. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Your Local Newsdealer what an interesting 

paper The Pathfinder is and congratuiate 


y him on having it on sale, Distribution on 
newsstands every week allows thousands to enjoy The 


Pathfinder who might otherwise miss it. Spread the news. 


The BEST Opportunity 


For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling apers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete ent’s outfit; give exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also foor e In- 
structor, the most popular teacher’s magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











White House 

President Hoover directs Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont and Secretary of Labor 
Doak to ascertain how the government 
best “might contribute helpfully in any 
movement designed to advance the well- 
being of operators and mine workers” in 
the bituminous coal industry. 


President Hoover directs Secretary of 
War Hurley to spend month in Philip- 
pines to study economic and political 
conditions there, which information may 
be used as basis for recommendations to 
Congress on future government of is- 
lands. 


Government 

Population of United States July 1 is 
given as 124,069,651 by Census Bureau in 
revised figures. Increase is now one per- 
son every 36 seconds. 

Historic mint at New Orleans is turned 
over by Treasury Department to Depart- 
ment of Justice for a federal prison. It 
will be completely renovated. 

Cargo of Russian pulpwood is ordered 
admitted to United States by Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury Lowman, who saw 
no evidence of it having been produced by 
convict labor. 

George J. Eder, who wrote an article 
criticizing British trade methods in the 
Argentine and ridiculing the Prince of 
Wales’s “trade boosting” there, resigns as 
head of Latin-American trade division in 
Commerce Department. Article was “in- 
discreet and undiplomatic,” say officials. 

“On the whole the farmers are lucky 
that it isn’t worse,” say government crop 
experts, declaring reports that crops have 
been damaged by the heat wave are ex- 
aggerated. Drought in parts of Montana 
and North Dakota, however, is admittedly 


serious. Some 1,200 deaths are blamed 
on the heat spell. 
Prohibition 


Atlanta drys, smarting under denuncia- 
tion of prohibition in this country by 
Mayor James L. Key, who toured France 
with other mayors, denounce him as trai- 
tor and coward and demand his resigna- 
tion. 

Prohibition agents in Nevada stage sur- 
prise raid on Reno speakeasies and bag 38 
managers and bartenders, who are finger- 
printed and released on bail. 


Boxing 
Max Schmeling of Germany retains 
world’s heavyweight title by technical 


knockout over W. L. (Willie) Stribling of 
Georgia 14 seconds from end of 15th and 
concluding round at Cleveland municipal 
stadium. Attendance of 30,100 is disap- 
pointment to promoters, as new stadium 
seats 110,000. Schmeling gets 40 per cent, 
or $106,000, of receipts while Stribling’s 
share is $33,000. 

Paulino Uzcudun, the Basque, outpoints 
Max Baer of California in 20-round match 
engineered at Reno by Jack Dempsey. 


Courts 


Convicted of accepting a deposit in an 
insolvent bank, A. B. Banks, president of 
a defunct Little Rock, Ark., institution, is 
sentenced to one year in prison. 


Magistrate Jesse Silbermann is removed 
from New York city bench after 11 years’ 
service by unanimous vote of five Ap- 
pelate Division justices who found him 






“improperly influenced by political con- 
siderations.” Silbermann is seventh mag- 
istrate to be ousted in inquiry. 


Mrs. Dorothy Skaggs is sentenced at 
Norfolk to five years in prison for false}, 
accusing a negro of assaulting her. The 
man had been sentenced to death but wis 
later acquitted. 

Judge James H. Wilkerson, at Chicago, 
grants Al Capone one more month of free- 
dom on pledge he will then begin servinz 
sentence without further delay. 


General 
Some 1,500 deaths are ascribed to heat 
wave which blankets Middle West 
East. 


Gov. Bryan of Nebraska dismisses I. D 
Beynon, assistant counsel for state bank- 
ing department, in charging irregularities 
in bank receiverships. 


and 


Norman Thomas, Socialist, writes Vis- 
count and Lady Astor suggesting that 
$16,000,000 won in a New York inheritanc: 
tax decision be turned over to local un- 
employed. 

Mile-long $1,000,000 Barron Collier 
bridge across Peace river as part of Ever- 
glade highway is dedicated by Gov. Carl- 
ton at Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Hopis petition government agents at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., to discontinue use ot! 
tractors and graders on reservation roads 
because machinery keeps hundreds of In- 
dians out of work. 

Union college at Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounces abolishment of mid-year exami- 
nations. 

When V. M. Delerchman, escorting Sec- 
retary of Interior and Mrs. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur through Mesa Verde National Park, 
is taken suddenly ill with acute appendi- 
citis, Dr. Wilbur operates with knife and 
saves Delerchman’s life. 

Ford Motor Co, lends City of Detroit 
$5,000,000 to tide it over until taxes are 
collected. 

Biggest Deisel river towboat in world, 
the “Herbert Hoover,” is launched at Du- 
buque, Iowa. It is 250 feet long, 4344 feet 
wide and is equipped with 2,200 horse- 
power engine. 

Marriages 

Nancy Carroll, stage and screen star. 
becomes bride of Bolton Mallory, edit 
of Life, at Newton, Conn. 

Roscoe Pound, 60, dean of Harvard law 
school and member of late Wickersha 
commission, marries Mrs. Lucy Berry 
Miller, 49, widow of well known surgeon 
at Washington. 


Deaths 


Alice Mary Robertson, former repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma and _ secon! 
woman to be elected to Congress, dies at 
Muskogee, Okla., aged 77. 

Congress loses oldest member in deat! 
from paralysis at Islip, N. Y., of Repre- 
sentative George S. Graham (Rep.) 0! 
Pennsylvania, 81. 


ee 


A more modern method would be for 
dad to ask his prospective son-in-law 
“Can you support her in the style to whic! 
the neighbors are accustomed to believe 
she is supported in?” 
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Can you tell me what time 


“Oh, Captain! 
the tide rises? I want to close my portholes!” 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Gentlemen prefer blondes’ because 
blondes are more faithful, says Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Marston, of New York, as a re- 
sult of his investigations of feminine re- 
actions to various emotional stimuli .. . 
While cancer mortality in the United 
States last year was the highest on record 
it is expected to go even higher this year 
... According to a study just completed 
by Columbia university two or three chil- 
dren make the ideal family . . . The date 
insect won’t be able to keep that date. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
that state and federal authorities are hav- 
ing success in eradicating the Parlatoria 
date scale in California and Arizona, 


The New York experiment station at 
Geneva has “gone to seed.” That is, 
they have undertaken a thorough study 
of various seed, the many factors that af- 
fect the germination of seed, etc. ... 
Our “iron cavalry” which is slated to re- 
place Old Dobbin was given its first test 
at Yorktown recently under the direction 
of Maj. Gen. Guy V. Henry, chief of the 
United States cavalry ... Krukenburg’s 
“Zeppelin on wheels” (see June 13 issue) 
does 145.75 miles per hour in run be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg, Germany .. . 
Dr. C. A. Browne of the Department of 
Agriculture says fully one-tenth of the 
harvested hay crop of the United States 
is lost through spontaneous combustion. 


With more than 5,000 scientists and its 
many scientific institutions Washington is 
now regarded as the science capital of 
the nation, if not of the world . . . Since 
the World war our army has so develop- 
ed and perfected the science of aerial 
photography that it is now possible to 
take pictures by day or night under the 
most difficult conditions ... Dr. George 
W. Crile, of Cleveland Clinic fame, re- 
ports to the American Medical Associa- 
tion the possibility of curing diabetes and 
stomach ulcer by simply severing certain 
nerves. 


In Toronto, Canada, they are discard- 
ing the old lime water and carron oil first 
aid treatment for burns for a new treat- 
ment, “tan acid,’ which is said to give 
more favorable results and lessen the 
danger of blood poisoning .. . A scarlet 
snake has been added to the fine collection 
of reptiles housed in the new snake house 
at the Washington zoo . . . Objects found 
in Havana Province are thought to be 
samples of aboriginal art of the period 


when Cuba was a part of this continent 

. Dr. Arthur B. Duel of New York and 
Sir Charles Ballance of London have de- 
veloped a new and improved treatment 
for relieving victims of facial paralysis. 


Operations, in which nerve grafts are 
taken from other living nerves, do the 
trick. 


Dr. Frederick Eberson and Dr. William 
G. Mossman of San Francisco report to 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Science that gold is a new medical weapon 
against infantile paralysis . .. M. D. 
Schuster of Seattle, Wash., used a vacuum 
cleaner to clean his living room of a 
swarm of bees ... Natural-color motion 
pictures were taken of surgical operations 
performed at Hollywood by Dr. Howard 
L. Updegraff .. . It is estimated that there 
are 1,000,000 lepers in the world. 


=> 


SAYINGS OF CELEBS 
(Today) 

President Hoover—Mr. Joslin, can’t you 
stop the papers from saying that the 
RAPIDan is a good place for slow think- 
ing? 

Mayor Walker—The linotyper made it 
read NUTTY instead of NATTY looking. 

Secretary Mellon—And the fellow who 
owned the car that nearly ran me down 
said he was a yeteran and had bought it 
with his bonus money. 


(Then) 


George Washington—Would that my 
heirs could cash in on the royalties of 
things named after me. 


Noah—Into life 
fall. 

Rip Van Winkle—It’s a great life if you 
don’t waken. 


each some rain must 
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EXCEPTION 


Bread and butter’s cheaper now, 
The price of pork is down; 

A house or lot is sold for less 
In country or in town. 


It seems that all commodities 
Are low, so it’s a shame 
The price of kisses doesn’t 
And Cupid is to blame! 


drop— 
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1 Woman's World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 





9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 
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a Week 


Learn to Draw 


Become an_ artist 
through an antdz- 
ingly easy method 


right at home in spare time. 
Designing, Cartooning. Trained artists earn from $50 
to over $250 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this 
simple method of learning to draw and gives details 
of Attractive Offer Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. 29-Q, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU HAVE $100 


more you can invest 


Learn Illustrating 








or 

in our Full Paid Shares 

on which we have always 

paid dividends of 7% or 
O more, Write for informa- 

tion. Under = supervision 


State Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N . 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MARES 0 
A FOR OLA WEEK 


Take orders for my wonder value all-woo! suits, 
tailored -to-measure Finely made. New low 











prices. Bigger commissions than ever, paid 
daily. Generous bonus to producers Style 
Creations to please critical men A big se x 


big profit line. No experience needec 


now for FREE outfit of large swatch sample: 
Z. GIBSON, Inc., Dept. G-S10 
oop Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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in shares that have never 
paid less than 6% 
_BACKED by PERMANENT RESERVE 
in the largest steadily growing city 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 0 

Dept. A 
Become a Foot Correctionist -:\°:..°: 
gD medical n r 
chiropody All the trade you can attend to; many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
NAMES OF MEN DESIRING outdoor gov't, 
jobs; $140-$200 month; vacation. Write for 
details. Delmar Institute, A-8, Denver, Colo. 


TEXAS BUILDING & LOAN 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
NEED NEW TIRES? 


ASSOCIATION 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Replace with our 
felelojeh 47) aelele)?) ile, 
FIRESTONE and OTHER TIRES 
Chicken Feed Prices 
ams “YS txpense b/s 


A SOUND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston. Mass. 
Sensational new gives these reconditioned 





tires new resiliency— amazing roadability. Why buy 
ordinary reconstructed tires when you can get these 
famous tires atsuch reck bettom prices! 


ALLO: 22x6.00-20°° . .$3. 
e on tunes $3x6 00-21" . . H 
$2x6.20-20°° . . 
$2x6.75-20°° . . 


28x4.75-19°* . 
30x4.96-21°* | 
29x5.00-19°* ; 
30x5.00-20°" . 
28x6.25-18** . 
29x5.25-19°* . 
30x5.25-20°° . 
31x6.26-21°* . 
29x65 .50-19°* . 
30x5.77-20°* . 
30x6.00-18** : ; 
31x6.00-19°* . 0 t es 

Send $1.00 deposit with each tire ordered. 

Balance C.O.D.If you send cash —— de- pow wel 
duct S per cent. You are guaranteed a year § 
replacement at half price. Order Today—Save Money. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 1080, 6250-52 So. Morgan St., CHICAGO 
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COTTON SUMMER 


This is indeed a cotton summer and 
one of New York’s most popular pric- 
ed department stores has a cotton 
dress department where the most 
charming dresses and suits are shown. 
Eyelet embroidery is about the most 
popular novelty of the season and is 
shown on cotton, batiste and linen 
materials. Often the embroidery is in 
one or several bright colors on white 
material, yet there are also the em- 
broideries the same color as the ma- 
terials—soft pastel shades. 


HANKIES FOR TOTS 


Cute little colored handkerchiefs for 
children have their names embroider- 
ed in the corners. 


TERRY CLOTH FOR BEACH 


Smart beach coats are of terry cloth 
in brilliant stripes and colors. 


MESH WEAR 


Mesh hats with pocketbooks to 
match are among the newer novelties. 


BEADED BAGS AGAIN 


Bead bags, made of heavy beads, 
are used with sports clothes. They 
come in light and dark colors and do 
not get soiled easily. There are bags 
of fine beads for dressier occasions. 
These all come in solid colors. 


YOUTHFUL EVENING WEAR 


Summer evening dresses for the 
young miss are quite quaint in their 
old-fashionedness. They are made of 
organdie trimmed with ruffles of the 
material embroidered or eyelet ba- 
tiste in all colors with self trimming 
and lawn in dainty dresden designs. 
These are trimmed with rows of black 
ribbon or velvet on the full and long 
skirts and have wee cap sleeves. 


DRESS TRIMMING 


Some of the sleeveless silk dresses 
made in white or soft colors along 
tailored lines, have as their only trim- 
ming hand embroidered clusters of 
flowers in gay colors. 


MADE-OVER HAT 


We saw this hat the other day on 
Fifth Avenue and sketched it to show 
what can be done to a last year’s 
model (if it is impractical to buy a 
new one). It was made of very fine 
soft straw in a rich shade of red. 
The crown and brim were embroider- 
ed in dark blue scallops with a blue 
dot in each scallop. With it was worn 
a dark blue linen suit, a fine white 
handkerchief linen blouse, bound 
with dark blue and red bias bands and 
a belt of blue linen with red and blue 
buckle. If a last year’s hat is used 
this is an excellent way to cut down 
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the crown and make a shallow one 
like current models. The crown may 
be scalloped first and then sewed firm- 
ly to the brim underneath. This em- 
broidery would look well on a white 
hat, using green scallops or pink or 


Modernized 


blue, or any color with a contrasting 
color in the embroidery. A _ pocket 
book of linen might be made to match. 


a RO 


“WHO’S LOONY NOW?” 

Why this addling of pates? Is it 
liquor or playing the market? Is it 
religion or what? Well, up in Toron- 
to, the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion recently held its 77th annual ses- 
sion, and the learned psychiatrists con- 
sidered sane ways to head off the 
lucid from going haywire, and how to 
cut the civilized world’s annual and 
maddening bill of $5,000,000,000 for its 
mental defectives. As to liquor, the 
impossibility to procure beverages of 
alcoholic content in the United States 
put a wet blanket on that subject's 
discussion and little or nothing was 
settled as to whether drinking the stulf 
made man mad or—the doing with- 
out it. Religion, which doesn’t emote 
as it used to do in the good old days 
of camp meetings and feverish re- 
vivals, was declared to be only a minor 
cause for insanity. A Canadian doc- 
tor attributed this year’s 14 per cent 
increase of mental disorders (in his 
home province, Quebec) to stock 
market losses and averred that the 
government should put the screws on 
companies selling common stocks 
and permit only good bonds to be 
huckstered. Another Canadian broke 
the news that 600,000 persons in the 
United States were balm in the crum- 
pet or sanely put, possessing the men- 
tality of a child below the age of seven. 
Furthermore, rubbing in the simple 
statistics, he asserted that 1,200,(00 
other hebetudinous individuals in the 
States, had the mental equipment 0! 
persons aged seven to nine. 

But we question the truth in theories 
concerning insanity and the _ stock 
market. For, didn’t the doctors give 
the number of oafs, noodleheads ani! 
dunderpates at only 1,200,000? 
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Success is determined by determinati” 
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The latest fashions illuctrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Fr .tternms may be purchased at 
l5c each cr at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Summer Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns), 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor. Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 














SAYINGS 


The world-wide depression has affected 
the countries of Europe more severely 
than our own.—President Hoover. 





The waters of credit which should 
inundate the European plains are dam- 
med up in unproductive reservoirs.— 
Arthur Henderson, British foreign secre- 
tary. 


The proposal to postpone all debt pay- 
ments even for a year is not only the 
action of a wise creditor but the helpful 
word of a great democracy.—Owen D. 
Young. 


Without disarmament and without re- 
adjustment of reparations, moratoriums 
simply postpone the day of disaster.— 
Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho. 


Mystic and philosophic poetry is dreary 
stuff unless it merges into magic, which 
it seldom does.—Le Baron Cooke, 


To think of preparedness for war as the 
only means for preserving peace is like 
thinking of surgery as the only means of 
preserving health.—Secretary of State 
Stimson. 


The Farm Board is not in business.— 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 


It used to be that we said “be good and 
be happy.” That’s been changed now to 
“be good looking and hold your husband.” 
—Mrs. Anne Steese Richardson, director 
of the Good Citizenship Bureau. 


The American people are still sound and 
true, in heart and spirit—Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland. 


If England could enjoy this so-called 
depression for 12 months we could reduce 
our national debt by half.—Sir Robert 
Tasker, former chairman of the London 
County Council, 


No nation, however populous, however 
rich, or however heavily armed, can of 
itself gain assurance of security.—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Religion is indispensable, not only for 
the people but for the elite and for science, 
which is completes—Premier Mussolini 
of Italy. 


_ The famine from which we are suffer- 
ing is a famine of leadership.—President 
Glenn Frank of University of Wisconsin. 








WHO CARES? 





In order not to offend Queen Mary, some 
English tennis players paint their legs so 
that they appear to be wearing stockings. 

A Brockton, Mass., judge has ruled that 
a permanent wave is a luxury. 

A colony of 300 confirmed bachelors— 
disappointed swains and _ natural-born 
women haters, is located near Coventry, 
England. They live in huts encircled by 
a high hedge and pay the town $1.50 each 
a week in rent. Women visitors are taboo. 

Alfonso pays $30 an hour for his hotel 
accommodations in Paris, thereby proving 
today jack is more important than a king. 

Two English girls are under contract 
to walk 12 miles a day to test shoes to see 
how long they will last. 

Garden peas are the oldest of the com- 
mon vegetables. 
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Effective in Milder Doses 
Insist on the Genuine 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


Mice in Your Home? 


G=*t rid of them—quickly!—effectively!— 
J in the new clean way! No paste, no pow- 
ders, no traps. Use the new—safer—sure— 
speedy method—Mouse Seed. Little natural 
seeds, chemically treated. You scatter them 
in a saucer wherever you find the trace of 
mice. Mice love them!—but they are fatal 
to mice. The mice will eat them—then go 
outside and die. As soon as you find the 
seeds untouched in the saucer you know all 
mice are gone from your house. Mouse Seed 
is unattractive to other animals, making it 
safest where there are household pets. Try 
it! 25c at leading drug. hardware and de- 
partment stores. If your dealer hasn't it, 
order direct, sending dealer’s name. Four 
Boxes prepaid, $1. 


(Four boxes is minimum order sent direct, because a 
mouse exterminator cannot be mailed; if must be 
SHIPPED BY EXPRESS). 


W. G. REARDON 
LABORATORIES, 
INC., 27 Mill St., 
PORT CHESTER, 
N. Y. 


“A Saucer and the 
Seed is All You 
Need”’ 


MOUSE SEED 


False Teeth 


“Klutch” holds them tight 


Klutch forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop or chafe. You can eat 
and speak as well as you did with your own teeth. 

To prove our claim let us mail you a box of 
Klutch without deposit or payment of any 
kind. After 30 days’ trial, if satisfied that Klutch 
is worth the price send us 60c. If not satisfied 
don't pay a cent. You shall be the sole judge. 
HART & CO. BOX 2302-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Viscose Method 


Corrects Leg Troubles 


Viscose Method is restoring thou- 
sands to social life and occupa- 
tion. Reduces leg swellings, phie- 
bitis, milk leg. Stops and prevents 
varicose vein suffering. Heals leg 
ulcers while you walk and work. 
FREE Book sent to all interested 
sufferers. Explain your ailment. 


DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Dl. 
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He Knew the Napper 

Editor—The article entitled “Odd 
Nap Saved his Life” interested me very 
much, At the time of the alleged inci- 
dent I lived in San Francisco and 
knew both Wyatt Earp and Colonei 
Kowalsky. The 
former was a 
friend of Hon. W. 
F’. Fitzgerald, then 
the attorney gen- 
eral of California, 
under whom I was 
serving as assist- 
ant. On the day 
after the prize fight 
between Fitzsim- 
mons and Sharkey, 
which Earp ref- 
ereed and which he decided in favor 
of Sharkey, and while the newspapers 
were bristling with bitter criticisms 
of his decision, Earp came to General 
Fitzgerald’s office and told both of us 
how deeply he was hurt by these 
crficisms, and was so moved that he 
actually cried. Whether right or 
wrong, I am thoroughly convinced that 
he believed his decision was a cor- 
rect one. As to the particular incident 
of Colonel Kowalsky’s famous life- 
saving nap, while the story was gen- 
erally current at the time of its sup- 
posed occurrence, I personally have 
never had any direct confirmation of 
its truth. However, I have frequently 
seen the Colonel take one of his 40 
winks right in the midst of court pro- 
ceedings and at other places just as 
described in your article—W. H. An- 
derson, of Anderson, Anderson and 
Sheahan, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Flagging Us 

Editor—I noticed in The Pathfinder 
(that most interesting paper) a white 
flag suggested for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I wish to suggest the flag 
for the District of Columbia be a 
mingling of all three colors of our 
U. S. flag, since all the states of the 
United States have equal rights there 
and because the district is made up 
of people principally from the many 
states.—Mrs. W. R. Shelton, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Communism Ys. Capitalism 


Editor—Brother Joslin objects to 
my assertion that early Christians 
practiced Communism. Evidently he 
has a Bible but no dictionary. Com- 
munism is “common ownership of 
property,” the opposite to capitalism, 
private ownership of property. Acts 
2:44, 45, and 4:32 explicitly state that 
the apostles and their followers “had 
all things in common,” and the pun- 
ishment meted out to Ananias and 
Sapphira for keeping back part of the 
money received from the sale of their 
land was just as drastic as it would 
be in Russia today. Furthermore, the 
Russian slogan, “He that eats must 
work,” is the command laid down by 








Paul (2. Thes. 3:10) “if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.”—Bob 
Lyle, Biloxi, Miss. 


Back to the Dirt 

Editor—The unemployment ques- 
tion can be done away with in short 
order if the people will just move 
from the city back to the farm and dig 
out a living. There is no excuse for 
unemployment in America except by 
those who are too high-minded to 
work on the farm. The farmer knows 
no unemployment.—C. B. Stuart, Old- 
town, Ky. 


Foul!” 

Editor—Just to bring you up-to- 
date on “Art” Shires: At no time did he 
coach a college team in the West. At 
present he is playing sensational ball 
for Milwaukee in the American Asso- 
ciation, his batting average being held 
at over 400.—John E. Cobb, Milwaukee. 


From Exhaustion? 


Editor—Hey! Hey! Listen to the 
man—it surely wasn’t a woman who 
wrote “many too lazy to make their 
own bread.” If a man would follow 
the footsteps of a farmer’s wife one 
day he would faint, and then be glad 
to eat baker’s bread forever.—Mrs, A. 
F, A., Montana. 


In Time of Peace Prepare for— 


Editor—By recruiting more men for 
the army, navy and Marines, several 
things will be accomplished. First, 
the current depression will be greatly 
minimized. Second, the United States 
will be better prepared in case of war. 
Third, but not least, these men, when 
returning to civilian life, will be far 
better citizens—Hans R. Wollesen, 
Great Kills, N. Y. 


War Clouds Help 


Editor—President Hoover’s address 
at the convention of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington 
was in every way a stupid blunder, 
irrelevent and illogical, as the two bil- 
lion dollars spent annually by Europe 
for war preparations creates just as 
much employment as if spent for other 
objects and creates that much less of 
competitive surplusses to crowd the 
markets of the world, and in no way 
would alter our present economic con- 
dition if entirely absent, nor improve 
Europe’s ability to pay her debts, as 
the money thus spent would be needed 
as an additional dole-——Karl J. Stack- 
land, Cove, Ore. 


Oh, Doctor! 

Editor—The medical profession of 
yesterday is engaged today in the proc- 
ess of making people sick under the 
dubious process of trying to keep them 
well with disease producing products, 
which if pure would be inert, therefore 
useless. The true physician still re- 
mains merely a healer, he has no 


foundation in fact for his being other- 
wise. When he steps out of that realm 
he proves himself either an imposter 
or an ignoramus. The prevention of 
disease exists only on assumed ground, 
not on actual knowldege; its positive- 
ness cannot possibly be proven.—Dr,. 
M. P., Toledo, Ohio, 


That’s No Lie 


Editor—We necd a truth detector to 
use in checking up on the claims made 
for the mechanical “lie detector.” Like 
charity, the lie detector should begin 
at home.—Oscar Raisor, Georgetown, 


Ill. 
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Showing Us Up 

Editor—In “On the Air” you say 
“Morton Downey’s voice reminds one 
of a roadside cot- 
tage and Irish stew, 
yet he wears noth- 
ing but silk under- 
wear winter and 
summer.” Ahem! [’]] 
bet he gets cold 
in the winter. He 
should at least wear 
an overcoat. And 
wouldn’t it be too 
bad if he should go 
in for television.—Onnie Forbis, Pain- 
ton, Mo. 





Agreed 

Editor—After reading article on 
“unselfishness” in your May 23 issue, 
I am prompted to remark that it might 
be a good thing to extend the good 
work to some of our big business men 
and also to our public officials. It 
might work wonders towards getting 
us out of the present depression.— 
Alpha Jones, Oregon, III. 


Great Kritic Chesterton 

Editor—You refer to Chesterton’s 
visit to the United States and his re- 
action to the hospitality given him. | 
wonder why he came, was it for 
money? And was he disappointed? 
You state that he mentioned “that any 
little town is an eyesore to anybody 
of European tradition or instincts.” 
Cheap talk from such a learned man. 
I was born in England, am a natural- 
ized citizen, and to me this sort of 
talk shows how small even an author 
can become.—S. A. Ford, Oakland, Cal. 


During Congress It’s “Hot” 

Editor—Have you noticed that at 
the bottom of the cover of the June 
27th issue you can read it, “FREE Alli 
EVERY WEEK FROM THE \Na~- 
TION’S CAPITAL” ?—Henry A. Court- 
ney, Atlanta, Ga. 

—_—_—— > 
DAMON BUNYAN SAYS 

A man is as good as a goner when he 
refuses to give Conscience an audition. 

Too many people who have nothing to 
say lack the courage to keep still about it. 

A rich man is one who isn’t ashamed to 
ask the clerk to show him something 
cheaper. 

It’s a wise saw today that knows its 
own maker. 

Nowadays gall is often mistaken for 
ability. 


The Pathfinder 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





UBIQUITOUS UMBRELLAS 


EW YORKERS, because of their 
congested sidewalks and motor- 
cluttered streets, are notoriously 

umbrella-shy. Rather than lug such 
a contraption they’d prefer to get wet; 
in fact, they do—and both themselves 
and their city are sometimes referred 
to as “wet.” However, ever since King 
Prajadhipok arrived from Siam with 
his pretty little bride and his odd title 
of “Custodian of the Four and Twenty 
Umbrellas,” New Yorkers have devel- 


oped an umbrella complex and, regard- 
less of the overhead, are now waging 
an undercover battle with New Jersey 





Representative Ackerman of New Jersey 
with his 52-year-old umbrella. 


to determine which owns-—but seldom 
loans—the oldest umbrella. The con- 
tending New York umbrella sticks like 
a leech to its owner, Frederick S. 
Goodwin of 235 West 75th street. Its 
beaten silver handle is fashioned like 
a falcon, its ribs are sound (‘though 
two have been doctored) and it has 
hever strayed, been stolen or lost. It 
has cameled in Africa, traveled in 
Cuba, California, Constantinople and 
shielded its owner in a hundred cities 
and countries. The secret of its lon- 
gevity is apparent. Only once in its 
o4-year history has it been loaned. 

Representative Ernest R. Ackerman, 
of Plainfield, N. J., is runner-up in 
the contest. He claims his Liverpool 
“Brolly” is 52 years old. Everywhere 
he goes it goes, the same as his under- 
wear. It has been lost several times 
and though never recovered, it always 
came back. It has seen service in 
110 countries, circumnavigated the 
globe—East and West—and traveled 
750,000 miles. Its wooden handle is 
carved with names, places and dates 
and while having had its share of ups 
and downs, has only had four ribs 
fractured. 

It is understood that undercover men 
In both states are on the lookout for 
still more ancient umbrellas; but, 
meanwhile, both Ackerman and Good- 
win, living in areas of pronounced 











precipitation, are holding their own 
—umbrella. 
Meanwhile, perhaps Pathfinder read- 


ers can produce an older one. 
Oreo 


QUEEN COW 

While editors the country over are 
scolding the poor farmers for conniv- 
ing with nature to produce 45 million 
bushels of wheat more than last year 
and while hack-writing statisticians 
are figuring out how far the grains 
of this years estimated 200 million 
bushel surplus would reach if placed 
end to end, a Minnesota editor is con- 
demning the “single standard.” Not 
the “single standard” of behavior that 
Aunt Sarah used to fume about, but 
the single-crop-farming-standard. 

Pointing out that the Northwest had 
decided, some 10 years ago, that “man 
cannot live on bread alone,” and that 
by diversifying and going in for but- 
ter, cream, mutton, ham and eggs they 
“had solved the economic problem of 
the farmer” and “made depressions a 
twice-told tale of hearsay,” he declar- 
ed that they were “doing a better job 
than any political hocus pokus in 
Washington.” Speaking for Minneso- 
ta he related that it had reduced wheat 
acreage by 2,700,000; that although 
producing 60 per cent of America’s 
iron ore, its butter brings 35 million 
dollars more than the mines; that the 
cow-sow-hen income for 1929 was 
$376,308,000, and that the only distress 
signals heard in the Gopher state came 
from the Red river wheat belt. 

With his well substantiated figures 
and the additonal facts that the 
“Granary of the Nation” (Minnesota 
The Dakotas and Montana) had a cow- 
sow-hen-sheep income some four and 
one-half times greater than its wheat, 
two and one-half times more than the 
world’s gold production, and that their 
hens laid and cackled over $115,131,000 
worth of eggs, it certainly appears that 
King Wheat is in danger of losing his 
crown to Queen Cow, and that wheat 
as a barometer of national prosperity 
has become—just another indicator. 
Wall Street will have to wake up 
“eventually—why not now?” 


eB 


BALONEY BILL SLICES ON 

When you come to the end of your rope 
prove you're clever by tying a big knot 
in it and still hang on. 

They say the next war will be fought in 
the air, but that can’t be. Somebody will 
have to stay on the ground to do kitchen 
police. 

Gingerales cover a multitude of gins 
today. 

Most fellows who brag that they do 
just as they please usually end up by 
taking orders from wardens. 

There are a lot of gray-haired people 
who are dyeing to get married. 

Women wouldn’t be so talkative if they 
only spoke their minds. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Be independent. 
Earn $5,000 to $10, OOS annuatiy 
We guide you step by step--furni 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low i easy terms. Get 
+7 Our valuable 64- e “*Law Guide"’ and 
**Bvidence”* books free. Senc 4 them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dpt. 73931, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institutio ry) 


KILLSANTS! 


Peterman's ANT FOOD 


Just sprinkle around. Works all the time. 
Keeps them out, too. Hasn't failed in 50 
ears. Money back guarantee. All druggists. 


























DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 

go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 

booklet and sworn statement of pRU im 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc,, Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


ONEY FOR YQ|J 


money in spare Lime at 
No selling or 
com- 
with work. 


The MENHENTET COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.. Shiny Ont. 
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Hay Fever 


Obtain QUICK RELIEF with soothing smoke vapor 
of Dr. Guild’s Green Mountain Asthma Compound. 
Smoke it in cigarette form. FREE TRIAL package 
of 6 cigarettes sent on request . Originated in 1869 by 
Dr. J. H. Guild, specialist in respiratory diseases. 
Standard remedy at druggists, powder 25 cents and 
$1, cigarettes 50 cents for 24. J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 
M-6, Rupert, Vermont 


_Dr.Guild $ Sinicxrcin 


1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 
—and— 


Pathfinder 


Both Only .. 


$2.79 


This isn’t one of those 
little gift atlases 
which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Iiammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12 2% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, 4ll 
for only $2.75. 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — —~ 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, | want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me inp on this bargain, 
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ON THE AIR 





NEW PRISONER’S SONG 


EHIND the cold gray walls of 
B Marquette penitentiary Prison- 

er No. 3223 wrote a ballad call- 
ed “There Must be a Bright Tomor- 
row.” Unable to get it published, he 
sent it to Gene and Glenn of early 
morning broadcast. The “funny men” 
were touched and put it on the air. 
They were swamped with letters. A 
New York music house thereupon 
published it. It is becoming a best 
seller. But all is not smooth sailing, 
to judge by Nick Kenny’s radio col- 
umn in-the New York Daily Mirror. 
Here are two contrasting views from 
that source: 


I do not object 
to the publication 
of this song on the 


I heard of the 
incident and wired 
the boys for a copy 


grounds that it was of the song. It 
written by a pris- came and I was 
oner, and that he impressed. I ar- 


ranged for immedi- 
ate publication, 
with the prisoner’s 
mother the royalty 
beneficiary. The 
song is _ selling 


derives the income 
therefrom. I do, 
however, strongly 
object to the fact 
that it is exploit- 
ed by the publisher 
on the basis that splendidly due to 
the composer is a the unselfish co- 
prisoner. I think operation of such 
it is a poor civic sterling artists as 
influence for the Rudy Vallee, Kate 
younger generation Smith, Morton 
to have a_ law- Downey, Ben Alli, 
breaker held up to etc. None of us is 
them as a hero.— making any at- 
Leo Reisman, lead- tempt to exploit 
er of the swanky Prisoner No. 3223. 
Central Park (N._ All that interests 
Y.) Casino orches- me is that a good 
tra. deed is being done, 
and that the song 
is successful. 
Furthermore, in 
doing some good 
for the little 
mother in Detroit, 
I do not feel that 
the Olman Music 
Corp. can be held 
up to the public in 
the wrong light.— 
Abe Olman, presi- 
dent of the music 
publishing firm of 
that name. 


A recent cover of Time magazine 
showed Morton Downey at a ping 
pong table with a racket in his hand. 
Well, there’s an old saying about time 
will tell! 


We see where radio announcers in 
Argentina walked out on strike. Some 
countries have all the luck! 


Mr. Reisman is 
right because there 
are hundreds of as- 
piring young song 
writers who have 
written good music 
and never will get 
a break.—Bill Gar- 
butt (song writer). 


A certain radio performer recently 
lost out because he got too many fan 
letters in the same handwriting. A 
handwriting expert testified that he 
wrote them himself. 


The late Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” is 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
poems, but the music does not do it 
justice. At any rate, we are getting a 
little tire of hearing it repeated via 





the air several times a day. And, may 
we add, that Rudyard Kipling’s “Dan- 
ny Dever” and Percy Grainger’s “In 
a Country Garden” are also getting 
monotonous. 


The president of NBC recently talk- 
ed over CBS wires from The Dells, a 
Chicago night club. 


When this was written there were 
exactly 161 sponsored programs over 
NBC and exactly 189 artists under ex- 
clusive contact with them. 


An old timer in radio is one who 
can remember when ether entertainers 
would face the mike for taxi fare to 
and from the studio. 


It’s supposed to be a fact that Bobby 
Jones gets $1,500 per broadcast from 


the Lambert (“Even-Your-Best-Friend- 


Won’t-Tell-You”) Pharmacal Co., but 
O. B. Keeler, his acknowledged Bos- 
well, who writes what he says, gets 
$300 per broadcast—from Bobby. 


Yolande Langworthy, ex-author of 
Arabesque over CBS, was scheduled 
to edit a magazine called “Drifting 
Sands.” 


CBS recently furnished each of its 
orchestra leaders with a small private 
office. One maestro weighs about 250 
pounds and upon being asked how he 
liked his new office replied: “Fine. 
It fits me like a glove.” 


Guy Lombardo is the only member 
of his band who will willingly travel 
as well as play by air. 


Teaching by radio is advancing in 
Europe but lags in the United States, 
mourns Senator Dill, Congress’s best 
known radio fan. Yes, Floyd Gibbons 
and H. V. Kaltenborn will have to 
learn to talk more slowly for young 
ears; Amos ’n’ Andy will have to look 
up the correct words; the American 
Radiator Co. will have to give up 





Lawyer—How do you know it was the 
night of the 15th? 

Mr. Fann—Well, er, er, that was the 
night we missed Amos ’n’ Andy. 


% The Pathfinder 


ghosting; the Tastyeast Jesters wil) 
have to sing Mother Goose songs; Phi! 
Cook’s characters will have to give 
up the split infinitive, and the Slumber 
Hour will have to be advanced to 
seven p. m., daylight saving time not- 
withstanding. 


Though regarded as one of th, 
world’s most talented trombonists. 
Arthur Pryor has never played the 
trombone over the air, 


Will Osborne always wears a starch 
ed collar. Probably to enable him to 
keep a stiff upper lip in the face of 
Rudy Vallee’s scorn, 


Announcer David Ross has been 
nicknamed “Roaring” Ross as a result 
of his fiery Cremo announcements. 


Oe ro 


MORATORIUM NEEDED 


What we really need a moratorium on 

are: 

Globe-trotting mayors, 

Gangster movies. 

Big business Pollyannas. 

Ace trumping partners. 

Radio crooners. 

G. B. Shaw speeches. 

Transatlantic flyers. 

Postcards from summer resorts. 








Latest Fashions 


7062—Misses’ and ladies’ daytime or afternoon 
dress, designed for 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Four and five-eighths yards of 39 inch 
material are required for the dress with the bolero 
for a 38 inch designs—without the bolero, 31% yards. 
One-half yard of 39 inch contrasting material is 
required, cut crosswise. 


7234—-A charming frock for informal occasions de- 
signed for misses 16, 18 and 20 years of age. An 
18 Fa 3 design requires 114 yards of plain material 
and 234 yards of figured material 39 inches wide. 
Three and one-half yards are required if made 
without contrast. 


6592—A serviceable suit for little men 2. 4 and 6 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 134 yards of 
35 inch material, together with 144 yard of 32 inch 
contrasting material. Trousers, pockets and inside 
bands require 44 yard, 32 inches wide. 


7236—A comfortable sports dress designed for 34. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 3%, yards of 32 inch material. to- 
gether with 34 yard, 35 inches wide, of contrasting 
material, cut crosswise. 


6898—A stylish dress for girls 6, 8, 10. 12 and 14 
years of age. A 12 year design requires 25, yards 
of 35 inch material. 

7134—A pretty dress for little girls 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 years of age. A 4 year design requires 17, yards 
of 32 inch material, with long sleeves—with short 
sleeve extensions, 4% yard less. Two and three- 
fourths yards of lace and 344 yards of insertion. also 
1 yard of bias binding for the neck (14% inches wide) 
are required for trimming. 

7251—A dainty frock for tots 6 months, 1 and 2 
years of age. A 1 year design with long sleeves re- 
quires 124 yards of 29 inch material—with puff 
sleeves, 112 yards. Three and one-fourth yards of 
edging and 1%, yards of insertion or veining are 
required to trim. 

7148—A charming model for misses 16, 18 and 20 
years of age. An 18 year design requires 334 yards 
of 39 inch material, together with 9 yards of lace 
or braid, 34 inch wide, to edge neckline, points and 
bottom of flounces. 

7227—A distinctive afternoon frock designed for 34 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 5 yards of printed material and |'> 
yards of plain material, 35 inches wide. The dress 
without sleeves requires 545 yards—with long sleeves. 
61%4 yards. One and one-half yards of contrasting 
material is required. 


7240—A pleasing housedress designed for 38. 40. 
42, 46, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 44 
inch designs with long sleeves requires 415 yards of 
35 inch material—with short sleeves, 3%, yards. to- 
gether with a piece 18 by 10 inches for vestee 0 
contrasting material. 

6383—A dainty dress for tiny girls 6 months. 1. 2 
and 3 years of age. A 1 year design requires |’s 
yards of 32 inch material. 

7245—An attractive frock for girls 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years of age. An 8 year design, with short slee 
requires 214 yards of 35 inch material—with lone 
sleeves, 215 yards. Collar, cuffs and sash of < 
trasting material require 25 yard, cut crosswise 


6963—A jaunty suit for small boys 2, 3, 4 and 9 
years of age. A 3 year design requires 17%_ yards of 
35 inch material, together with 14 yard of contrastine 
material, cut crosswise. 3 

7081—A popular Dance Set designed for 34. 36 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, with correspone: 
ing waist measure, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches. / 
38 inch design requires 1%, yards of 35 inch materia’, 

er with 3 yards of insertion and 3 yards 
lace edging for trimming. For shoulder straps © 
ribbon, 114 yards is required. 
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THIS AND THAT 





ROUND HOUSES OF HOKKAIDO 


OKKAIDO, the large northern is- 
land of Japanese archipelago, 
boasts of three “round” houses. 

The snapshot by Miles L. Peeble, Path- 
finder reader at Hokkaido Imperial 
university, shows one of these houses 
at Sapporo where this Pathfinder read- 
er lives. It was designed, he says, by 











One of the Odd Houses 


a Swiss architect and possesses some 
features of the Swiss mountain house 
and the Japanese summer cottage. It 
consists of two central rooms, one up- 
stairs and one down, which open into 
side or circumferential rooms. The 
doors between these rooms are of light 
wood and can be removed if necessary. 
They are built on rollers and open 
sideways after the fashion of doors 
of Japanese houses. Press doors, of 
which there are 36, are all made of 
paper! When the main doors be- 
tween the rooms are removed the 
whole of the house consists of one 
room and affords ample space for 
dancing or entertaining. At present 
the house is occupied by a foreign 
teacher employed by the university. 

Near by in the city of Otaru there 
exists another “round house” built by 
the same designer, only reversed, that 
is to say the plan of the house has been 
rotated 90 degrees and the stairway 
goes up on the right instead of on the 
left. About three blocks from the S Sap- 
poro house is another somewhat simi- 
lar, though larger in diameter and 
lacking rooming accommodations on 
the main floor. 

In living in one 
houses the feeling 


of these round 
is one of constant 


to yourself, 





bewilderment and dizziness. Though 
handy in a few respects the house is 
on the whole too odd for comfort. 
Visitors are so bewildered at its novel- 
ty that they seldom feel at ease. 


SERVANTS’ CHARTER 


The British National Conference of 
Labor Women met at Blackpool and 
adopted a charter setting forth the 
rights and demands of domestic serv- 
ants. Among the demands for work- 
ers in the domestic service were un- 
employment insurance, two weeks an- 
nual vacation, maximum working 
hours and a minimum wage scale, 
establishment of training and recrea- 
tional centers, and the abolition of 
that “badge of servility” the servant’s 
ap. 


DIETETIC SQUABBLE 


It came about when Notto Fipp, a 
Norwegian vegetarian, demonstrated 
the effect of a diet of bananas and milk 
by averaging 50 miles a day in walk- 
ing the 250 miles from Oslo to Chris- 
tianssand, This interested Dr. Mikkel 
Hinhede, famous Danish dietician, so 
much so that he questioned state- 
ments by Axel Randrup chairman of 
the Copenhagen butchers’ guild, in 
praising beefsteak as a diet for ath- 
letes. Frederich Nadsen, another ba- 
nana faddist, took it up by challenging 
Randrup to a bicycle race from Copen- 
hagen to Roskilde and back, a distance 
of 45 miles. Both are middle-aged 
men. Beefsteak won. 


AUTOS IN BURMUDA 


The government of Bermuda finally 
consented to the introduction of two 
gasoline ambulances on the island after 
a horse-drawn carriage broke down 
during the fire on the liner “Bermuda” 
and it was necessary to commandeer 
private carriages to remove firemen 
overcome by the smoke. Hitherto the 
Bermudan government has steadily re- 
fused the admission of automobiles 
even for use by doctors. Motor cars, 
according to the majority of the peo- 
ple on the island, would destroy its 
chief charm as a resort. 

Oe ———— 


SOLUTION? 


The tariff’s at fault, says one critic, 
It’s big business, vouchsafes another; 
But might it not all be the outcome 
Of man’s cussedness to his brother? 





You never see an angel with whiskers 
because men get in by such a close shave. 












NEW “RETAINER” 


for Rupture 


Weighs little over an ounce, 
places forty 
No bulk. 


often re- 
times its weight in trusses 
Bathe with it on. Sent on ten 


days’ trial. Of the underlying invention 
more than a million have been made. 
Helps nature where healing possible. 
Surprising. Delightful. Modest in price. 


Interesting educational book and sample 
of material sent free to ruptured people, 
while the books and samples last. Address 
Howard G. Lewis, S. M., 1886 Clay Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


or full time at home coloring er ge 
No experience needed. No canvassing. 
instruct you by our new simple Phots.Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 
form No charge for ap gemation on how to proceed 
CLARENCE A. o te Coutmered Patent Attorney. 
69 P Security Savings & C 1Bank Bid., Wash., D.C. 


As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 
by many well gy Patents of cetpoootincsy, value. Book, 


Patent-Sense, free. CcEY & aaccy. sss 635 F St., N. W.. 
Dept. 7. Washington. ~ 4 c. ished 1869 


Gray’s Ointment 


for sores, boils, cuts, stings, corns. Used since 1820 
25 cents box at druggists Write for Almanac 


Vacation 


MONEY 


You too can enjoy a glorious vacation 
of relaxation, recreation, travel and ex 
perience. Yours can be a summer of hap- 
piness if you start now to lay your plans 
and build up your vacation fund. You 
need not look any further for a desirable 
and most profitable way of earning the 
money you want 

Our plan has helped countless hundreds 






























make extra money for their vacation ex 
penses, as well as for other needs. It is 
simple, dignified and interesting Those 
who have adopted our plan write “your 
pian is ideal’ and “there is no better way 
of making extra money.” Only a little 
of your spare time is required to look 
after renewal subscriptions to The Path- 
finder in your community and to take 
new subscription orders We furnish 
everything. No investment is required 
except a postage Stamp to ask for further 


particulars. 

— ee Use This Coupon — — — — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 

The Pathfinder Publishing Co., 

Washington. D. C 


Please tell me how I can earn some extra vaca- 
tion money in my spare time 


Name 


Address 


City ... 








Thanks in advance. 
ST. or R. F. D. 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know an want it. 
the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful issue: 


each one better than the last—to each of them 
for your trouble. 


Write the three addresses below. 





C*~_Like finding money © © © 6 8 8 CK 


ou want The Pathfinder every week—to keep you 
Just collect $1 apiece from them. remit 
-and also a year 
dD. C. 


Address. THE PATHFINDER, Washington. 
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Drinkwater — Wheezlegag is 
the star truck salesman of the 
erganization. 

Swillbeer—Well, when he ac- 
companies his wife on shop- 
ping days he’s nothing but a 
trailer. 


Friend—Do you see that your 
children get plenty of exercise? 

Parent—Huh, they see that 
I get plenty! 


Lawyer—I think I can get 
you a divorce, madam, for 
cruel and inhuman treatment. 
Do you think your husband will 
fight the suit? 

Woman — Fight! Why, the 
little shrimp is afraid to come 
into any room where I am! 





Mme. 


Lottie—I went to 
Whatsit, the mind reader, yes- 
terday. 

Hattie—It must have been as 
good as a vacation for her. 


Chlupp—I was unconscious 
for three hours today. 

Quiggle—An accident? 

Chlupp—No, just catching up 
on sleep. 


“Judson carries great weight 
in his community.” 

“Politics?” 

“No, ice.” 


Peewit—So your wife came 
to you on her knees last night? 

Nitwit—Yes, and dared me 
to come out from under the 
bed. 


“Doesn’t your wife ever tell 
any of those important secrets 
you confide to her?” 

“Oh, no. You see, I don’t 
tell her they are secrets.” 


Blah—Persimmons make a 
girl pucker up her lips. 

Blah-Blah—So does a fellow 
with a nice car and plenty of 
money. 

Him—I only say what I 
know. 

Her—Now I know why you’re 
usually so silent. 


Fake—What’s the best posi- 
tion for sleeping? 

Bosch—A position as night 
watchman. 











Falks—Going to the lecture 
tonight? 

Talks—Yep. 

Falks—Better not; it’s going 
to be an awful bore. 

Talks—Guess I can’t get out 
of it—I’m the lecturer. 


Boss—Well, I see you got rid 
of Hornblower. Did you tell 
him I was out? 

Office Boy—Yes, sir. But he 
said he didn’t believe me as I 
was working. 


Terwilliger — Estelle tells 
everyone that her husband is 
a flat tire. 

Kidderabitt—Yeah, and he 
tells everyone that she is al- 
ways blowing him up. 


Cannibal Chief—In spite of 
my efforts that last missionary 
doesn’t agree with me. 

Cannibal Wife—Did he leave 
you a Bible? 

Cannibal Chief—Naw, indi- 
gestion! 


“Was the brute who struck 
his wife punished by the 
court?” 

“No; when it came to the 
trial the woman wouldn’t ac- 
knowledge herself beaten.” 


Nobranes—Do you always 
practice what you preach? 

Minister—I certainly do. 

Nobranes—Oh, how thrilling! 
I hear you’re always preaching 
about sin! 


Dr. Cutley — Madam, I 
diagnose your case as appendi- 
citis, and I advise an immedi- 
ate operation, 

Lady La Dedah—Oh, that’s 
what Mrs. Van Stuckuppe had. 
Couldn’t you make it something 
else, Doctor? 





WO XK 


SILENCE 





Movie Mae—I see you have 
a new-model husband. Where 
did you pick up such a rare 
bargain? 

Movie Rea—lI’m not telling 
where I get my husbands but I 
don’t mind saying that I had 
to turn in my last husband at 
an unusually low valuation and 
give a beach cottage, a Rolls- 
Royce sport car, a silver fox 
coat, a diamond bracelet and my 
favorite chow dog to boot. 


LUCID INTERVALS 






Convicted—All through my 
trial you kept saying, “Your 
Honor, I object.” 

So I did. You had 
the benefit of my best legal 
efforts. 

Convicted—Then why in Sam 
Hill, when the Judge sentenced 
me to 10 years in the peniten- 
tiary, didn’t you object to that? 





Singleboy—Believe me, when 
I marry [ll lay down the law 
to my wife. 

Beenwed—Yeah, but you'll 
soon learn to accept all the 
amendments! 


Lady—I don’t want any ped- 
dlers or agents annoying me 
by ringing my front door bell. 

Peddler—That’s exactly why, 
Madam, you should buy one of 
these “No Peddlers — No 
Agents” signs. 





Mrs. Grumble—You ungrate- 


ful cur! My first husband al- 
ways said I was far and away 
the best wife in the world. 
Mr. Grumble—You 
when you’re far away! 


are— 


Reggie — Suppose we get 
married. 

Aggie—Why should we? 

Reggie—Oh, just for the sake 
of argument. 





“How did the Billings estate 
come out?” 

“Rotten. The heirs settled it 
all up among themselves and 


we lawyers didn’t get a penny.” 


“Why are you driving up and 
down in front of the hospital?” 

“For safety; I began driving 
only today.” 


“How is it that Penpusher 
turns out so many popular 
novels now, when for many 
years he had only one book to 
his credit?” 

“When his first novel was put 
in the movies he got the plot 
for his second from that, the 
plot for his third novel from 
the movie version of his sec- 
ond, etc.” 


Undertaker—How’s business? 

Doctor — Sickening. How’s 
yours? 

Undertaker—Dead. 
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apa Jake—I like to 
loaf, don’t you? 


Unemployed Luke—Yeah, but 
I like it better when I’m working. 





Mister—I simply  couldn’t 
sleep last night—I felt wide 
awake. 

Missis—No wonder. You 
wore your lounging pajamas to 
bed! 


Spinachio—My wife and I had 
to call off our picnic last week 

Carrottio—Storm? 

Spinachio—TI’ll say she did. 


Crimsonbeak—Don’t you find 
it terribly hot today? 

Featherstone—I can’t say. I 
haven’t looked at the ther- 
mometer, 


“I thought you said young 
Flaherty was a good man. | 
don’t see him around your of- 
fice any more.” 

“I said he was fired with 
zeal and energy.” 


Communist—-You should gi\ 
me half of all you have. 

Old Timer—Waal, all right. 
All I have left is rheumatisin 
and halitosis. Which one wil! 
you choose? 


Bore—Oh, I see you have 2 
cat in your home. What’s its 
name? 

Host-——“Guest.” 

Bore—Why do you call il 
that? 

Host—Because we can’t get 
rid of it. 


Hometown Minister — Well, 
my boy, I hope you carried 
something away from college 
that is worthwhile? 

Grad Gus—I’ll say I did. | 
got the prettiest coed in the 
place. 


Love Pal—I’m writing a hot 
love letter to my sweetie. Wha! 
would be the best thing to end 
it with? 

Cynic Al—A lighted match! 


Billswiggle—Are there 4) 
divorces in heaven? 


Dinklespoof—Of course not. 


you can’t get a divorce without 
a lawyer. 


The Pathfinder 
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July 18, 1931° 


OPPORTUNITIES 


| Advertising fs the great which brings producer and enn. 
and buyer, employer and —= together. 
The sents. th is paper offers A. —_ 
we ze u anything to sell, 


Deo you want ant heip? Want a 


bay or ex: 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan i borrow money 7? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails ? All you 


need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
an k& it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
| fpomens Sereatee for less than 14 words--$3.40. Cash must ac- 

voany erdet Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
lee. Ne display type. First five worde or less, capital letters; bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


WANTED—Experienced saleswomen to represent ap- 
proved Food Products in your city, steady employ- 
ment, liberal income. State experience and qualifi- 
cations. Yummy Inc., Dunkirk, N 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample _— e von Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amster . 


CALIFORNIA F PERFUMED ane 
Cakes. Agents coining money. 


Catalog free. 
Mission Factory O, 2328W_ Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AGENTS—GOLD SIGN LETTERS for store windows 
500% x. Free samples. Metallic Letter Co., 423 
Chicago. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ——__ 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold. 
sontet and exchanged. Bargain catalog free. (Courses 
Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Alabama 


a LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 


_FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 Bell Avenue 


Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25c silver. 
Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


MAKE $12 PER DOZEN Coloring Outlined Linen 
Pictures. Sample and instructions 25c. Bears Inc., 
ll West 42nd, New York. 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME. 
spare hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp, 


Eller_Co.. P-296 Broadway. New York. 
= HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


MAKE $20 PER 100 Stamping names on Keychecks. 
Samples and instructions, 25c, Ceytag Co., 
Cohoes. N. ¥ 











“selling like Hot 
























INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, Men—Women, 18-50, qualify for Govern- 
ment Positions, Salary Range, $105-$250 month. 
Steady. Paid vacations. Common education. Thou- 
— appointed yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 

. St. Louis, Mo. 


i 3. GOVERNMENT “STEADY JOBS. $105.00-$250 

Month. Men-Women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Department G-24, 
Rochester, N.Y. 











INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 

Bangor, Maine. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 


St. Louis, Mo. gD 
MEDICAL 


NEW SUBSTANCE FOR SCALP WASH for dandruff. 











Scientifically approved. Price 50c. Kendrick, 12113 
Wallace St., Chicago. : me Ss 
PARALYSIS "BOOK FREE. If paralyzed write United 

, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





waar CURABLE? Detroit lady finds complete 

relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad, 
failed. Nothing to sell. All letters answered. Mrs 
Geo. Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 LaFayette Blvd.. West, 
Detroit. Mich. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT. 

Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c 
or sent C. O. D. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
Co.. D85 alia. Mo. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 
4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years in business. 


Clarke Coin Company. Box 30, Le Roy, N.Y. 
WRITERS SERVICE 


WRITERS—We pay hundreds of dollars cash for 

plots built with Plot-Genie. Sample, information 

i aon Company, Dept. 43, 1008 W. Sixth, 
nge 


WRITERS Send at once for free booklet without 
obligation:—How to Write for the Lae Daniel 
O'Malley Company, Inc., 1776-N Broadway, New York 


SONGWRITERS—Read “Song Requirements of Talk- 
ing Pictures, Radio and Records,’’ an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs We compose, arrange music and 











secure copyrights. Write today P Newcomer 
Associates, 1674 Broadway. New York. _ ha 
SONG—POEM—MELODY WRITERS. Legitimate 


professional offers opportunity. Tommie Malie, PF 


4215 North Ave., Chicago. 


ARE YOU GETTING TWO PATHFINDERS 

We shall be obliged if subscribers who 
are receiving two copies of the Pathfinder 
when only one is intended will notify us 
of the error. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ODD SHORTS 





When a human attempts to ride Niagara 
falls he goes over in a bucket, barrel or 
sump’n. 
a police dog—to do the high dive without 
accouterments. When lassos failed to 
check his progress in the swift current 
above the falls witnesses held their 
as the dog hurtled through the 
air, missing the treacherous rocks below, 
and landed safely in a clear pool beneath. 
He was fished out unhurt. 


Listen my children and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
Who used a taxi instead of a horse 


To warn speakeasies of a dry raiding force. 


At any rate an unidentfied scout rode 
around New York in a five-and-10 taxi 
notifying scores of speakeasies of ap- 
proaching 
rampage. Despite his efforts more than 
40, places were raided and 100 prisoners 
taken. 


If George Buchanan, brother of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, had died in Brooklyn in 
the middle of the last century leaving an 
estate now grown to $850,000,000, and if 
the 50 expectant “heirs” from 20 states 
and Canada who have written to the sur- 
rogate’s office in New York could prove 
it, everything would be hotsy-totsy. But 
thorough search of records, Surrogate 
Wingate has announced, fail to show that 
there ever was such an estate, 








STATISTICS 





Carl Shaw, president of the United 
States Fat Men’s Club, announces that 
the depression has reduced the tonnage 
of its membership by 3,650 pounds, leay- 
ing the gross avoirdupois of the 1,472 
members at the new low total of 332,673 
pounds. 


Reno set a new record by granting 114 
divorces in a single day. 

A mosquito can fly 14 hours without 
settling. (But why?) 

Our prison population has jumped to 
four for each 100,000 of population in the 
past five years. 

According to psychologists, there are 
seven classes of liars (not including the 
fellows who make up publicity statistics). 

California has almost twice as many 
airports as its nearest competitor—115 to 
Texas’s 66. There are more than 1,100 
in the country at large. 

The average man’s hair grows seven 
inches a year (You notice we said AVER- 
AGE!) 

a_i 


DIRTY DIG 
“Today I made a hole in one,” 
Boasted that dub Bill Blivet, 
The club wit overheard and asked: 
“Did you replace the divot?” 


j You are Invitedto Join a National | 


Jriendship Club 


For Ladies & Gentlemen 

Big List of Descriptions( FREE.) Send for One 
American Friendship Society 

Dept. BB Detroit, Mich. 














But leave it to a dumb animal— | 


prohibition agents on a raiding | 
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Club No. 
Home Friend 
Geed Stories 


Gentlewoman Mag *125) 


Farm Journal 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 





Club No. 
Home Circle 
Good Stories 
Everybody's Poul- 9 25 

try Magazine 
Successful Farming 
Illustrated Mechanics 
The | Pathfinder 


Club No. 602 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Farm Journal 
Poultry Success 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 
Hlousehold Mag. 
Gentlewoman =e 
Good Stories 
Successful Farming 
Amer. Poultry Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 


Woman's World 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag 
Farm Journal 
rhe Pathfinder 
Club No. 
People's Pop. Mo. 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman Mag a 50 


601 


603 


$435! 


$450 


Tilus. Mechanics 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 606 
Woman's World 
Household Mag. $ 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 50 
Everybody’s Poul- 

try Magazine — 
Home Circle 
The Pathfinder 


MAGAZINE 
Bargains 













Club No. 610 
oman wu orld 
eople’s op. Mo. 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. $ 50 
Everybody's Poul- pat 
try Magazine 
| Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 611 
| Good Ste World 
ood Stories 
| Home Circle S 50 
Illus. Mechanics 
Household Mag. 
Farm Journal 


The Pathfinder 


$435 


Club No. 612 
Country Home, 2 yrs. 
Illus. eee 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 

Home Friend $ 40 
Gentlewoman Mag. Po tin 
Good Stories 

j= Pathfinder 


Club No. 613 
| trousehola Magarire 


Hlome Circle 
Gentlewoman Mas 50 
Everybody's Poul- 
try Magazine _—_ 
Country Home 
(2 yrs.) 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


614 


$450 


Club No 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
Country Home 

(2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 
| Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
lc ountry Home, 
2 yrs. 

lilus. Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Poultry Success 
The Pathfinder 


615 


$440 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 


—— — — USE THIS 


ORDER BLANK 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $ 


Name 
R.F.D. 


send me Club No. 


including The Pathfinder for one year 


. State 


Frank Facts 
FREE to Men Past 40 


WELL KNOWN American scientist 
has discovered a new safe way to 


treat prostate gland failure. 


A wholly 


new method—a new drugless hygiene. 


100,000 test 
sicians. 


“ases. 


Endorsed by phy- 


Often restores prostate gland 


to healthful activity in seven days. Un- 


conditionally 


copyrighted. 


guaranteed. 
scientist’s FREE book, 
No obligation. 


Write for 
illustrated and 
Address 


W. J. Kirk, 1843 Morris Ave., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio. 


$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!--$ 





Dnlucky in Money, Games, 
Love or 
should carry a pair of gen- 
uine 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAG- 


Business ? You 


MYSTIC BRAHMA 


NETIC LODESTONES. 
Rare, amazing, Compelling, 
Attractive, these LIVE 
LODESTONES are carried 
by Occult Oriental people 
as a POWERFUL LUCKY 
CHARM, one to prevent 
tad Luck, Evil and Mis- 
fertune, and the other to attract much Good Luck, Love, 
Happiness and Prosperity. Special, only $1.97 for the 
two. With free full instructions Pay pestman $1.97 


and l5c postage on delivery 
funded. You can be 


LUCKY! 


Satisfaction or money re- 
Order yours TODAY! 


Dept. 32, P. S. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, BROOKLYN N.Y. 


NOTICE! 
Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! 
are the rea! thing 


We absolutely GU AKANTEE A. 


se genuine Mystic 


Just what you want fur they 


-POWERFUL HIGHLY MAGNETIC ! 
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‘our business. 


Robert Harrison, 
315 S. Peoria Street, Chicago. 





1 Win a Buick Sedan 


—or §2,90022 in Cash 


OMEONE who answers this ad will receive, absolutely free, 
a latest model 8 cylinder Buick Sedan or its full value in 
cash ($2,000.00). In addition to the Buick Sedan we are 
also giving away six Ford Sedans, an Eastman Home Moving 
Picture Outfit, a Shetland Pony, a Radio, Gold Watches, Sil- 
verware and many other valuable gifts—besides Hundreds 
of Dollars in Cash. Already we have given away more than 
$200,000.00 in cash and valuable merchandise to advertise 
Miss Jewel Casey received $3,720.00; Miss 
Anna Linke received $2,320.00; Mrs. Robert Ellington re- 
eeived $1,750.00; and Mr. E. N. Garrett received $2,320.00. 
This offer is open to anyone living in the United States, 
outside of Chicago, and is guaranteed by an old reliable com- 
pany of many years standing. 
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Each one is 
numbered. Two and only two are alike. These two are the 
twins. See if youcan find them. The rest are different either 
in their tlothes or in their eyes. When you find the twins, 
write their numbers on the coupon below (or on a separate 
sheet of paper) together with your name and address written 
plainly and send it to me right away. 


$900.00 Given for Promptness 


If you act quickly and win the Buick Sedan I will give you 
$900.00 in cash just for being prompt—making a total of 
$2,900 you may win. Altogether there are a total of $7,500.00 
worth of prizes to be given and the money to pay the prizes 
is now on deposit at one of Chicago’s largest banks ready to 
be paid to the prize winners. In case of ties duplicate prizes 
will be paid each one tying, and any winner may have cash 
instead of the prize won, if so preferred. Get busy right away. 
Solve the puzzle, fill in your name and address on the cou- 
pon to the left and send it to me just as soon as possi- 
ble to qualify for an op- 
portunity to share in the 
$7,500.00 worth of prizes. 
EVERYBODY PROFITS. 


There are eight babies in the picture above. 


Mgr., Dept. L-589, 
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Newspapers getting out “special extras” 
because a German pounds a Southern }»; 
into a mass of red flesh. 


The Wickersham commission discovyer- 
ing that senators dictate appointments t, 
federal offices. 

Texas merchants evading the ban 
the sale of firearms by leasing weapons 
for 99 years, the rent payable in advance 

Science inventing an ebulliometer, 4 
doo-hickey that enables one to test home 
brew before it is too late. 

A young man being arrested at Fred- 
erick, Md., for riding a bicycle wh 
drunk. 

The Pontiac, Mich., bank clerk who, 
caught taking $12,000 out the front door, 
explains that he was “only taking it 
home to count,’ 

Two unknown men pouring bootleg in 
the “grog tub” of “Old Ironsides.” This 
is the tub formerly used to distribute bee: 
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rations to enlisted men in our navy. Tor 
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The Twin City Pistol and Rifle Club 
meets at SLAUGHTER’S UNDERTAKING 
PARLORS. 

Detective KEEN of the Cincinnati po- 
lice department was recently commended 


Edit 
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for keeping a SHARP watch for burglars F 
and catching them red-handed. ort 
I. O. DYNE is a druggist at Flat Rock Scie 


Ky. 

THOUKNOWEST OWEN was recent); 
indicted for robbery at Louisville. 

Dr. PULTZ and Dr. PAINE have ai- 
joining offices at Grand Ledge, Mich. 
while Claude BURRIER is caretaker at 
the local cemetery. 

R. CAREFUL is a patient in a Wiscon- 
sin sanitarium. 

Mrs Mildred TELLING’S telling got her 
a divorce at Los Angeles. 

Counterfeiters were arrested on CROOK 
street at Clifton, N. J. 
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DISSONANCE 
by Le Baron Cooke 


Sho 





My thoughts brush against the stars, 
And you creep up behind me, 7 
Asking: 
“Do you think we should order 
One or two quarts of milk a day? 
Does the installment come due on the car 
The first or the 15th? 
Shall we have steak or chops for dinner? 
And pettingly: 
“Don’t you think you could write on your 
play, 
Dear, in the sewing room this afternoon — 
While I entertain the Fortnightly Bridge?” 
Because I reply casually, 
Mentioning a quarry of jade clouds, 
Or some other poetic abstraction, 
You become swiftly unreasonable, 
Go out into the kitchen, 
Bang the door, 
And bring me back 
To marriage! 
oe 





A well known writer says that wome? 
seldom enjoy playing solitaire. Maybe 
it’s because’ they can’t kick themselves 
in the shins. 
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